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ADJOURNMENT OF CONGRESS. 
()°ere 200 adjourned on the morning of 
the 20th inst., after a session of nearly 
seven months. ‘The last hours of the 
session were characterized by a good deal of 
turbulence and confusion, but the amount 
of vicious and ill-considered legislation 
was less than usual. This result was 
largely due to the attitude of Speaker Ran- 
dall, and the sturdy course of a resolute 
minority in resisting all attempts to sus- 
pend the rules to admit of the considera- 
tion of special projects. All the necessary 
appropriation Bills were passed, the differ- 
ences between the two Houses as to some 
of them being happily adjusted on the 
basis of mutual concessions. The aggre- 
gate of appropriations in the Sundry 
Civil Bill, which includes every object not 
otherwise provided for, was $19,250,000, 
while in the River and Harbor Bill 
they amounted to $8,000,000, about double 
the ‘sum appropriated last year. The 
aggregate of all the appropriations made 
by Congress for the fiscal year ending with 
June, 1879, is about $170,000,000. This 
includes the sum of $5,500,000 for the pay- 
ment of the Canadian Fishery award, which 
was carried through the House, after a 
sharp contest, by the sound argument that 
the country could not afford to break the 
engagements to which it pledged itself when 
it assented toarbitration. The total net or- 
dinary receipts of the Government last year, 
excluding loans, were $269,000,586, and the 
total net ordinary expenditures, exclud- 
ing interest, amounted to $141,535,497. 
The interest account for the past year 
amounted to $97,124,511. The contest in 
reference to the reduction of the army 
resulted in the triumph of those who ob- 
ject to any reduction of the force, so that 
it remains at a maximum of 25,000 men. 
The Bill, however, reduces the allowance 
for quarters, and abolishes all extra al- 
lowances, as those for fuel and forage. It 
is also provided that it shall not be lawful 
to employ the army as a posse for the pur- 
pose of executing the laws, except where 
that employment may be expressly author- 
ized by the Constitution or by act of Con- 
gress. The Bill further provides for the 
examination by a commission of the whole 
question of army reorganization. The 
control of the Indians is left with the 
Interior Department, and $5,000,000 has 
been appropriated for the bureau. Acts 
were passed for the reorganization of the 
Life-saving Service, and extending the use- 
fulness of the Signal Service; and no de- 
partment of the Government was left 
entirely unprovided for, as was the case at 
the close of the last Congress. Among the 
public Bills which failed were those to sub- 
sidize steamship mail lines from New York 
and New Orleans .to Brazil; to subsidize 
the Texas Pacific Railroad; to regulate in- 
ter-State commerce; to apply the proceeds 
of the sales of public lands to education ; 
to provide for the protection of the Mexican 
border in Texas, and to authorize the How- 
gate Exploring Expedition to the Arctic 
Seas. The latter project has the warm 
support of many influential scientists, and 
it is believed that, in a prosperous condi- 
tion of the Government finances, the ex- 
penditure proposed will receive the sanction 
of Congress ; but with the National Treasury 
depleted and the revenue falling-off at the 
rate of $20,000,000 a year, we may well 
postpone any further attempt to discover 
the secrets of the remote Northern sea. 
Captain Howgate’s plan, it will be remem- 
bered, contemplates the establishment of 
communicating colonies along the route 
pursued by his expedition, so that the most 
advanced party of exploration may always 
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be within reach of succor; and the work in 
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hand need not, in consequence, suffer any 
serious interruption until a satisfactory 
and final result is attained. 

The House passed a Bill, which, however, 
did not reach the Senate, providing that 
all pensions which have been or may be 
granted on account of death or injuries 
received in the late Civil War shall be paid 
from the date of death or discharge from 
the Federal service. This measure, were 
it to become a law, would involve an 
expenditure of from $30,000,000 — to 
$40,000,000; and it is a striking illustra- 
tration of the careless methods of Con- 
gressional legislation that a Bill entailing 
so heavy a burden upon the taxpayers of 
the country could be passed without any 


| other consideration than a casual reading, 


to which nobody gave the slightest atten- 
tion. 

One of the most gratifying incidents of 
the closing hours of the session was the 
failure of the Bill to repeal the Resump- 
Owing to differences of opinion 


| among the opponents of resumption in the 


House, amendments made in the Senate 
could not be concurred in, and so all their 
schemes, so pertinaciously urged during 
the entire session, came to a disastrous end. 
The country is to be felicitated upon this 
result. We have had enough, and more 
than enough, of disturbing legislation on 
this financial question. The problem of 
resumption is settling itself through the 
operation of natural laws, and any and all 
attempts to prevent or delay the adjust- 
ment of our finances upon the hard-pan 
basis, to which it now closely approxi- 
mates, must infallibly augment existing 
troubles and prolong the struggle in which 
so many great names and colossal interests 
have gone down in eclipse. The failure of 
all Congressional schemes makes it possi- 
ble for the Secretary of the Treasury to 
carry out, unobstructedly, the hard-money 
policy to which the faith of the country is 
solemnly pledged, and business men being 
able to adjust themselves to fixed condi- 
tions, stability at least, if not a speedy 
return to prosperity, may safely be antici- 
pated. : 


PROPHETS AND PROPHECIES. 
E briefly adverted last week to the 
change of politico-economical opin- 

ions which has taken place at the South in 
consequence of a change in the labor sys- 
tem of the late slave-holding States. While 
the institution of slavery was at the pleni- 
tude of its power and influence as the great 
controlling factor of Southern society, it 
was natural thata peculiar public economy, 
as well as a peculiar civilization, should be 
generated by its prevalence. The “ forty- 
bale theory ” with which McDuffie arrayed 
the planters of South Carolina against the 
‘* Tariff of abominations’ in 1832, was a 
theory which fastened its roots in the 
‘*peculiar institution,” for under it he 
sought to show that the Southern slave- 
holder was robbed, by the unequal working 
of the tariff, of forty bales of cotton out of 
every hundred yielded by the avails of slave 
labor. 

That with the assimilation of Southern 
and Northern society, consequent on the 
eradication of the only great differential 
element which has previously existed in 
the bosom of the former, there would ensue 
a gradual assimilation of political ideas 
and economical policies between the two 
seetions, was not only foreseen by the 
political philosopher, but the hope of it 
helped to stimulate the zeal of the Northern 
philanthropists and reformers who were 
most earnest in impressing an anti-slavery 
tendency on the ‘‘ war for the Union.” It 
was held, and rightly held, that the “ irre- 
pressible conflict” between the two com- 
munities could not be brought to an end 
without their unification by a common 
social system as well as by a common bond 
of geographical and political intercourse. 

What was foreseen and predicted has 
come to pass; but, strange to say, some of 
the -political philosophers and seers who 
once were foremost in making their roseate 
horoscopes, and in publishing their san- 
guine predictions of the ‘‘ unity and con- 
cord’ which would follow the destruction 
of slavery, are now professing amazement 
at the fulfillment of their prophecies. We 
all remember the time when to the typical 
Southern politician a ‘‘ River and Harbor 
Bill” for the ‘‘improvement” of creeks 
and inlets, or the grant of Congressional 
subsidies to steamship lines and railroad 
corporations, was accounted among the 
most corrupt and depraving forms of that 
‘‘commercial politics’ which was alleged 
to have been begotten by the ‘spirit of 
trade” in the heart of Northern society. 
To-day, as has been pithily said by one of 
our contemporaries, nothing works such an 
instant extinction of ‘‘ party lines ’’ in Con- 
gress as the introduction of a Bill which 
has for its object the -dispensation of 
Federal aid in promotion of ‘local im- 
provements” and ‘private enterprises.” 
The Democrat of the South is seen to join 


hands with the Republican of the West and | one instance terribly disastrous. 


North in support of a Subsidy Bill which 
proposes to indorse the bonds of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad to the amount of 
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$38,750,000, and in the loy-rolling advocacy 
7 a 
propriates for ‘*improve- 
ment” of and in every 
imaginable and unimaginable part of the 
Union. 

On analyzing the vote had in the Senate 
on the passage of this latter measure (and 
it should be added that the Bill was greatly 
swollen by the Senate beyond the extrava- 
gant proportions it had already reached in 
the House of Representatives), we find that 
twenty-one Republicans and eighteen Demo- 
crats voted in the affirmative, and that 
fourteen Democrats and eight Republicans 
voted in the negative. Of the Democrats 
voting in the affirmative, all except three 
come from the late slave-holding States, 
and one among the Southern Senators who 
acted with the Republican majority, was 
frank to disclare that, so far as he and his 
own section were concerned, ‘‘they (the 
Southern people) mean now, if they can, 
to get even’ with the North in the 
race for economical improvement and 
commercial development by the aid and 
patronage of the Federal Government. 
Massachusetts, he argued (it is the lan- 
guage of Senator Withers, of Virginia, 
from which we are quoting), ‘‘has had 
every inlet, creek, harbor and everything 
else on the whole of its coast improved 
long years since, and you cannot find 
any place where you can put any more 
money there.” And, believing that the pro- 
perty and wealth of Massachusetts have 
sprung in large measure from such fostering 
care of the General Government, this Sena- 
tor from the land of ‘‘ strict construction” 
is bold to avow for his compatriots of the 
South, ‘‘We mean to secure the develop- 
ment of our country by means of the same 
agencies and the same means, and I for 
one have no constitutional scruples on the 
subject.”” Another Southern and Demo- 
cratic Senator held that it was the duty of 
the Government ‘‘to protect the people” 
by the passage of this River and Harbor 
Bill, and that it was ‘‘a thousand times 
better that money should be voted for such 
purposes and spent among our own people, 
giving employment to the poor who are 
now clamoring for bread, than to be 
hoarded in the Treasury and kept there to 
pay interest on bonds held abroad by 
foreigners.” 

Now, considering that there is a good 
deal of human nature in most men, and that 
human nature is pretty much the same in 
like conditions and in all ages, we find 
nothing surprising in these declarations. 
But it does surprise us to find Eastern 
Republicans, like Senator Dawes, of Mas- 
sachusetts, holding up their hands in 
horror at the rapidity with which the 
Democrats of the South ‘have forgotten 
their catechism of olden times,” and 
learned the new dialect of ‘‘subsidy”’ and 
‘*protection.”” ‘‘ Where,” he asks, ‘are 
the doctrines of the fathers, and where is 
the construction of the Constitution to 
which a great party in this country ad- 
hered with such signal fidelity and held 
itself up to so strongly in days that have 
passed.” 

This amazement does not sit well on the 
faces of Eastern Republicans. They should 
not wonder at the spread of protectionist 
ideas in the South, while their own hearts 
are unpurged from the old leaven of the 
false doctrine to which they have so long 
clung under this head. The demon of pro- 
tection (if it be a demon) is not to be 
exorcised by those who are possessed with 
it. Beelzebub cannot cast out Beelzebub, 
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THE LIFE-SAVING SERVICE. 


NE of the last acts of Congress was the 

passage of the Bill, introduced by Re- 
presentative Cox of this city, providing 
for the reorganization of the Life-saving 
Service on a more eflicient and comprehen- 
sive basis. This service, in the relations 
it sustains to the commerce of the coun- 
try, is second in importance only to the 
Signal Service, with which it is intimately 
eonnected, and any legislation which con- 
templates its expansion will certainly com- 
mand the popular approval. The Bill 
passed by Congress provides for doubling 
the service on the dangerous portions of 
the Virginia and North Carolina coasts, and 
an increase of the number of stations else- 
where. But the most important provision 
of the Act, perhaps, is that which requires 
all life-saving stations on the sea and Gulf 
coasts to be kept open for active service 
from the first of September to the first of 
May, and on the Lakes from the opening to 
the close of navigation, except where, in 
the judgment of the superintendent of the 
service, it may not be necessary to main- 
tain at any point this continuous vigi- 
lance. Heretofore many of the stations 
have been closed during the inclement Fall 
and Winter months, owing to the absence 
of funds to keep them open, or for other 
reasons, and the consequences of this par- 
simonious policy have proved in more than 


November last, when the United States 
sloop-of-war Jiuron was wrecked off the 
North Carolina coast, and one hundred and 


River and Harbor Bill,” which ap- | 
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| eleven oflicers, marines and men were lost, 
every life would no doubt have been saved 
had the two life-saving in the 
vicinity been manned by the usual crews. 
As the recent legislation not only provides 
for multiplying the stations, but authorizes 
the expenditure necessary for their proper 
equipment, we may reasonably expect that 
the number of disasters on our more dan- 
gerous coasts will hereafter be steadily di- 
minished. The efficiency of all the .sta- 
tions, and of the entire coast service, 
moreover, will be augmented by the fact 
that in the Sundry Civil Bill Congress pro- 
vides for an increase of the Signal Service 
force, which, as we learn from General 
Myer, will now be extended to points on 
the coast which it has heretofore been im- 
possible to reach. There are already five 
hundred miles of coast telegraph line, 
extending from Cape May southward, which 
has direct communication with the chief 
Signal office at Washington, and with all 
lighthouses and life-saving stations, and 
with the extension of this line, as contem- 
plated, it will be possible to summon 
assistance, in case of disaster, to any point 
on the coast from Sandy Hook to the Caro- 
lina Capes. 


stations 


THE CONTINENTAL SITUATION. 


UBLIC attention is, of course, concen- 
trated upon the Berlin Congress. In- 

volving, as this does, the fates of empire 
in Asia as well as in Europe, it is the most 
important conference that has met since 
the famous Congress of Vienna. So far, its 
work seems to have been done mainly at 
informal interviews between its members, 
its president, Prince von Bismarck, having 
thus cleverly contrived to prevent the risk 
of alarming Europe by too animated dis- 
cussions at the regular sittings. Doubtless 
no little work has been actually done over 
walnuts and wine at State banquets and 
more private dinners, and at the splendid 
receptions at the British embassy. And 
here it is probable—as one of these days 
future memoirs may reveal—-that the femi- 
nine influences, not less powerful than 
subtle, which European diplomacy never 
neglects to use, have been brought to bear 
upon the plenipotentiaries. 

The latest political sensation has been 
the publication by a London journal, ina 
semi-official form, of secret agreements 
between Russia and England, and, although 
less distinctly outlined, between Russia 
and Austria. It is whispered that the 
English Government itself connived at the 
publication, in order to prepare the Eng- 
lish mind for an inevitable disappointment 
of its proud hopes as to the issues of the 
Congress. According to these documents, 
the Treaty of San Stefano is substantially 
accepted, and that of Paris is absolutely 
ignored. The only points of any import- 
ance reserved for the Congress to settle 
are the control of the Danube and the re- 
organization and enlargement of Greece. 
The Dardanelles and the Bosphorus are to 
remain in statu quo. The nature of the 
understanding with Austria is not so fully 
shown, but it is intimated to be such as to 
remove all danger of war. No wonder 
that the more fanatical of the war party 
in Great Britain are, for the moment, sus- 
picious of Lord Beaconsfield, who left 
England for Berlin with such flying colors, 
But, after all, when his plan shall be com- 
pletely disclosed, his marvelous far-sight- 
edness may yet be recognized alike by his 
wavering partisans and by his inveterate 
opponents. In that case, after having won 
a peace-victory more glorious than any 
war-victory, he will return to England to 
be made a duke by the Empress of India. 

Austria, it is now asserted, has concluded 
an alliance with England that will compel 
Russia to make still further concessions 
than Prince Gortschakoff was originally 
authorized to make. Greece owes it partly 
to the echoes of the rifles and cannon of 
the Greek insurgents battling with the 
Turks in Crete that her voice will be heard 
in the Congress, at least on questions that 
directly concern her interests. Turkey, 
although coldly enough received at the 
Congress in the persons of her envoys— 
both of whom, however, are Christians, 
one being a Greek and another a Prussian 

is promising to make all sorts of re- 
forms, and to carry out practically her 
truly admirable constitution, if the Powers 
will only save her from threatened dis- 
memberment. Unfortunately constitutions 
do not execute themselves. The Sultan is 
reported almost crazy with nervous appre- 
hensions, and a revolution against him in 
Constantinople is said to be imminent. 

The Emperor of Germany is recovering 
from the wounds inflicted upon him by the 
assassin Nobeling, who is also getting well, 
if only to be tried, condemned and exe- 
euted. Itis possible that the Crown Prince 
will soon be made regent of the German Em- 
pire. Now that the dissolution of the Reich- 
stag has been determined upon, the coming 
| elections will test at once the strength of 
the Empire and that of the Liberal Party, 
with its dangerous allies, the Socialists of 
| every shade. In these elections the ques- 
tions of the military law, the rights of the 
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press, and of free speech, will all be in- 
volved, and it is earnestly to be hoped that 
the policy of the extremists among the 
German Socialists may not provoke a vio- 
lent reaction, perilous to the cause of 
liberty. In Belgium, the recent elections 
have resulted in the formation of a liberal 
ministry. In France, the 
rather, the Imperialists, are really more to 
be dreaded as disturbers of the peace 
and enemies of society than even the 
few surviving Communists, whose murder- 


ous fangs have been extracted. The 
Imperialists are now making desperate 


eflorts to subvert the French Republic by 
conspiring to have the Senate so composed 
as to strengthen their loosening hold upon 
their former power. At Paris no legacy of 
the late imperial dynasty is so highly valued 
as the Grand Prix de Paris, and the win- 
ning of this prize at Longchamps by Prince 
Soltykoff's English horse Thurio, and a 
grand military review at Longchamps, and, 
last but not least, the opening sessions of 
the Literary Congress, with Victor Hugo as 
its president, have each drawn away crowds 
even from the International Exposition. 
A Pan-Judaic Congress, the first Inter- 
national Conference ever held by the He- 
brews, will meet in Paris on the 12th of 
August, and the French Society of the 
Friends of Peace have issued invitations for 
their International Congress in September. 

Spain, in its turn, is suffering from com- 
mercial depression and distress, and from 
strikes. But it has just created a fresh 
national loan, and it has solemnly decreed 
that it will not abolish bull-fights. The 
youthful Queen Mercedes is dangerously ill. 

Finally, all Italy is still talking and ges- 
ticulating— not about the Consistory which 
Pope Leo XIII. has summoned to meet in 
Rome, on 5th of July, nor about the 
Congress at Berlin, nor the Franco-lial- 
ian Commercial Treaty, nor the Paris Ex- 
hibition, nor the Voltaire centenary—but 
about the prodigious luck of the young 
Neapolitan priest, Father de Mattia, in 
winning, at the last drawing of the Royal 
Lottery, with seventy frances risked on 
eight tickets, the sum of 2,152,640 francs 
—that is, with fourteen dollars, $430,528! 





THE PRESIDENTIAL TITLE. 


ENERAL BUTLER submitted to the 

House of Representatives on Tuesday 
last, as an individual member of the Judi- 
ciary Committee, a minority report on the 
subject of the inviolability of the Presi- 
dent's title. He does not agree with the 
majority of the committee that there is no 
power in any subsequent Congress to re- 
verse the declaration made by that which 
counted the vote and declared the result. 
It is true, he says, that Congress cannot 
try a case, but the proper powers of the 
Judiciary are incapable of execution with- 
out suitable provisions of law enacted by 
Congress, and he argues that it would be 
entirely competent for that body to pass 
an Act by which a contention on this issue 
could be brought before the Supreme Court 
and a determination in that way judicially 
arrived at. While this view of the case 
may be correct—as we do not by any means 
admit—it is difficult to see what advantage 
could possibly accrue from a revival of the 
question in the courts or elsewhere. The 
country is quite content that Mr. Hayes shall 
remain in the position he occupies; even 
if it could be shown that it was acquired 
by fraud, acquiescence in the result, rati- 
fied as it was by a solemn declaration of 
the Electoral Commission to which abso- 
lute control over the whole subject was 
deliberately relegated by Congress, would 
be infinitely better and safer than a re- 
newal of the perilous agitation which 
marked the progress of the original count. 
The great body of the people, who are in- 
tent upon business rather than politics, 
desire, not a revival of a settled contro- 
versy, but that Congress shall by timely 
legislation secure the country against a 
recurrence of the dangers out of which it has 
happily emerged. A law like that proposed 
by Senator Edmunds, providing ample safe- 
guards against fraud in the electoral count, 
and designating the rules and methods for 
ascertaining the result, by Congress, so 
clearly and specifically as to make com- 
plications practically impossible, is the one 
supreme necessity in this connection which 
is recognized by right-thinking men of all 
parties, and it should be among the very 
earliest acts of the closing session of the 
present Congress to pass such a measure. 
It will be positively criminal negligence to 
postpone the adoption of the legal precau- 
tions in this matter which experience has 
shown to be necessary. 











Mrs. FRANK LESLIzE’s ‘“‘ Scenes in Sun- 
Lands,” being a continuation of the paper 
entitled ‘‘A Trip to Havana,” will appear 
in the August Number of Frank Leslie's 
Popular Monthly, with copious illustrations. 





Ir is gratifying to learn that the wheat 
crop of the country promises to exceed the 
production of previous years. It is esti- 
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mated at the Agricultural Department tha 
the crop will be 400,000,000 bushels. This 
enormous yield of the soil will largely com- 
pensate for the shrinkage of property 
values and the paralysis of other factors of 
national prosperity. 


THE effect of the completion of the new 
elevated railroad upon the stock and secu- 
rities of the leading horse-car companies is | 
already marked. The stock and scrip of 
all the roads of which we have quotations 
are very sensibly depreciated. Thus the 
shares of the Third Avenue Railroad, which | 
sold in June of last year at 1824, com- | 
manded last week only 112, and sales of | 
stock of other companies show a like 
decline. The abandonment of some of the 
horse-car lines at no distant day can 
searcely be a matter of doubt. 


THE school statistics of the State‘of New 
York for 1877 present a remarkable exhibit 
of the extent of the educational work among 
the people. Thus we learn that the whole 
number of children attending the public 
schools during the year was 1,023,715—the 
average daily attendance being higher than 
in any previous year. There are in the 
State 11,833 school-houses, representing, 
with their sites, an aggregate value of 
$30,386,248. The whole number of teach- 
ers employed in the schools was 30,161, of 
whom 22,311 were females. The total cost 
of maintaining the public schools during 
the year was $10,976,234. In facts like 
these, showing the scope and vigor of our 
system of publie school instruction, the 
publicist finds the surest guarantee of the 
safety of the commonwealth and the de- 
velopment of the individual. 


THERE was a great deal of discussion 
among members of Congress, at the recent 
session, in reference to the rights and in- 
terests of the iaboring man, but nothing 
practical was done for the relief of the 
existing industrial condition. Both Houses, 
however, directed inquiries to be made by 
select committees, during the Summer re- 
cess, into the nature and causes of the de- 
pression of business, and what remedies, 
if any, can be provided by national legisla- 
tion. It would seem that no very profound 
inquiry is necessary to determine the 
causes of the present prostration of indus- 
try and trade, and it may be doubted 
whether any mere artificial and external 
poulticing will cure jhe prevalent disorders 
of our commercial system; but if any light 
can be thrown upon the situation by Con- 
gressional investigation, it will be wel- 
comed, and, at any rate, a thorough ex- 
ploration of the entire subject can do no 
harm. 


THE Communistic element is more for- 
midable and aggressive in Chicago than in 
any other of our cities. But even there, it 
is satisfactory to know, it is less menacing 
to the public tranquillity than it has beer 
supposed to be. In a demonstration on a 
recent Sunday, the organization paraded 
5,000 men, a few of whom carried arms 
with fixed bayonets, and all of whom 
marched under red flags and banners with 
Communistie devices, but there was no dis- 
order and no violence, as had been antici- 
pated by the authorities. There is but 
meagre soil in this country for the growth 
of pure Socialism ‘of the European type, 
and with a prudent recognition on the part 
of legislators of the real rights of labor 
and the unities which should, in all well- 
regulated communities, subsist between it 
and capital, there need be no apprehension 
of any serious trouble from this quarter— 
of trouble so formidable, at least, that it 
cannot be easily controlled. 


THE appropriation by Congress of 
$5,500,000 to pay the Canadian Fishery 
award was in strict accordance with the 
requirements of fair play and national 
honor. Every right-minded citizen would 
have felt a sense of humiliation had the 
House of Representatives listened to the 
advice of General Butler and some others, 
and refused to pay the award. That award 
was undoubtedly excessive, and out of 
proportion to the benefits received by the 
United States under the treaty; but we 
submitted our case to the Halifax Commis- 
sion without any right of appeal, and good 
faith demands that we should stand 
squarely by the decision made. There are 
larger things, as Mr. Hewitt well remarked, 
than millions of doliars, and one of these 
is a nation’s good name; there is no other 
element of prosperity, and no quality ina 
people or an individual, which at all com- 
pares with manly and straightforward fair- 
dealing under any and all circumstances. 





TuE British House of Commons, on the 
4th of June, voted itself a holiday for the 
Derby Day. One member, who is evidently 
a worshiper of the horse, proposed the | 
adjournment in a speech, arguing that 
many of the horses belonged to ‘ distin- 


| had races every day after dinner 
|} gument 





guished people,” and therefore the House 
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ought to go down and see them. The| tors, to be elected by the company, who will op- 
seconder made some fun of the ‘‘ midnight | erate the concern tor the benefit of the stockholders, 
perambulations of members through the | Two hundred and fifty spaces in the Main Building, 
lobbies,” and their consequent need of re- and eighty-three in th: other, ata cost respectively 
freshment from the ‘grand national pic- | &f 1,100, $1,300, $1,400, $1,500, $2,000, $2,500 and 
nie,”’ declared that ‘‘the world looked to $5.000 each, will pay for the buildings, and leave 
England for horse-racing,” and asserted | *-”” sipping. duties one other necessaries. In other 
that King Solomon had forty thousand | ¥°'4: 12 spaces at $1,100 each, or 11 shares at 


horses, had twelve thousand horsemen and 
an ar- 
he considered conclusive. He 
wanted, as England had abolished all fight- 
ing except that of armies, to keep ‘‘some- 
thing manly.” The age, he said, 
becoming too lady-like, and men were dwin- 
dling into ‘‘a gingerbread sort of crea- 
tures.” This kind of fooling seemed to 
the House the perfection of humorous wis- 


dom, and the adjournment was voted by | 


225 to 95. Our American legislators have 
the same liking for the sports of the turf, 
but they show it less conspicuously, never 
going to the length of a formal adjourn- 
ment, but running off, singly and in pairs, 
whenever sport is within convenient reach. 


THERE are intimations from France that 
another reactionary movement, looking to 
the control of the coming Senatorial elec- 
tions, is contemplated by the Monarchists, 
backed by President MacMahon. It is 
alleged that unless these elections can be 
influenced by some official interference, 


the Republicans will be certain to carry | 


the day. Certain military nominations 
recently made are dwelt upon as indicative 
of a purpose on the part of the President 
to hold the Parliamentary influence in 
check, and Gambetta has already sounded, 
in a very emphatic way, the note of alarm. 
French politics, however, consist so largely 
in fighting imaginary perils and dealing 
with intrigues which have no real relation 
to principles, that possibly the apprehen- 
sions now entertained will prove to be as 
groundless as those which stirred France 
to its depths about the time of the last 
general election. It is certain that any 
violently reactionary demonstration by 
MacMahon at this particular juncture would 
precipitate a collision with forces which he 
could but poorly resist; and we prefer to 
believe that he will hesitate to endanger, 
by any patronage of the schemes of the 
irreconcilables, the Republic to whose de- 
fense he is solemnly sworn, and for whose 
perpetuity he has so repeatedly avowed his 
readiness to make any and every sacrifice. 


THE new elevated railroad is rapidly 
solving the question of rapid transit in 
this city; but it is yet too soon to predict 
what effect the multiplication of these 
avenues of travel will have upon the per- 
manence of our city population. Very 
many believe that these roads will ulti- 
mately drain the thickly populated dis- 
tricts of their surplus population, and that 
the suburban towns will grow in import- 
ance just as the metropolis halts in its 
growth. However this may be, there can 
be no question that these lines of rapid 
communication will contribute largely to 
the popular convenience. and give a quick- 
ened impulse to business. The manage- 
ment of both roads is marked by vigor 
and efficiency; but there is one respect in 
which there is room for improvement, and 
that is, in the precautions against acci- 
dents at the stations on the lines. At 
present, the only guards against a rush of 
passengers accumulated at the stations are 
gates opening to the trains, and it not un- 
frequently occurs that accidents happen to 
persons attempting to board the cars. The 
companies should establish gates at the 
top of each stairway by which passengers 
approach the platforms from the street, 
and these should, in all cases, be immedi- 
ately shut upon the arrival of a train. 
Persons already upon the platform would 
thus board the trains in safety, while those 
shut out by the closed gates would be pre- 
vented from making mad and hurried 
plunges for the cars—being admitted the 
moment the train had cleared the platform, 
and so secure prompt and safe transit 
at the expense of only two or three min- 
utes’ delay. No train should ever be al- 
lowed to leave any station until the gates 
communicating with the street are closed. 








Tue development of the trade and resources of 
Brazil is largely occupying the attention of the 
hard commercial thinkers ot that country, and the 
outcome is a proposed exhibition to be holden at 
Rio de Janeiro. The immediate purpose of the 
undertaking is the marketing of American mer- 
chandise adapted to Brazil, the balance of trade 
being calculated as being in favor of this country 
annually at $40,000,000, equalized. The main build- 
ing is estimated to cost $250,000 ; a store-house for 
bulky articles, $50,000; and the working expenses 
computed at $200,000. The proposed capital is 
$500,000. ‘he promoters expect that the site of 
the building will be furnished gratuitotsly, while 
the samples of goods sent for exhibition will be 
free of duty. The building, which is to be perma- 
nent, is to ‘be constructed ‘of iron, brick and glass, 
and will belong to those who own the space, subject 
to certain fixed changes. The management of the 
enterprise is to be in the hands of a board of direc- 


was | 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Domestic. 


Secretary SHERMAN has issued a circular 
offering the four per cent, bonds at popular sale. 


In Ohio the Republican Convention nominated 
a State ticket and adopted a Radical platiorm, June 19th. 


Atonzo Garcxtin, of Lewiston, received the 


nomination for Governor in the Maine Democratic Con- 
vention, June 18th. 
A rFive-pays Schuetzenfest was opened at 


Union Hill, N. J., June 17th, during which prizes to the 
value of $25,000 were shot for. 


A cxass of thirty-six cadet midshipmen and 


| fourteen cadet engineers graduated at the Naval Aca- 





demy at Annapolis, June 20th. 


Tue schooner Kothen sailed from New York, 
June 19th, in search of relics of the Franklin expedition, 
supposed to bave been left in the Arctic regions. 


Tue contest for the single-scull championship 
ot America, at Pittsburg, on the 26th ultimo., was won 
by Hanlon, of Toronto, against Morris, of the former 
city. 

Jupce Barrett, of the New York Oyer and 
Terminer, on the 20th of June, quashed the indictment 
against the fifteen aldermen who authorized certain 
structures in the streets. 


Governor Ropinson of New York has ap- 
pointed Mr. Edgar K. Apgar, late Deputy Secretary of 
State, as special agent to investigate the State charities, 
reformatories and penal institutions. 


Mr. Moses A. Wueetock, a_ well-known 
broker of New York, and for twenty-six years chairman 
0: tue Stock Exchange, committed suicide on June 23d. 
Business reverses are said to have caused the act, 


Tue Missouri Greenback Convention, held at 
Sedalia on June 20th, adopted resolutions demanding 
that the Constitution be so amended as to restrain Con- 
gress from exempting any property from taxation and 
from granting subsidies. 


Tue President has nominated Rear-Admiral 
Daniel Ammen, Colonel John G. Barnard and Leonard 
Whitney, of the District of Columbia, to be Commis- 
sioners to ascertain the cost of removing the Naval 
Observatory in Washington, D. C. 


Ar a special meeting of Plymouth Church on 
June 21st, the report of the Examining Committee on 
the charges preferred against Mrs. Theodore Tilton for 
slandering Mr. Beecher, was adopted, and Mrs. Tilton 
was formally excommunicated from the communion 
and fellowship of the Church. 


Tur Vermont Democratic Convention, held at 
Montpelier, June 20th, nominated William H. H. Bing- 
ham for Governor, Jerome W. Pierce for Lieutenant- 
Governor, and George E. Boyce for Treasurer. The 
resolutions favor honest payment of the debt, home 
rule and the substitution of national currency for bank 
bills. 


One of the last acts of the House of Represen- 
tatives, just before the recent adjournment, was the 
adoption of a proposed amendment to the Constitution 
prohibiting the payment o/ all claims against the United 
States for property taken, used or destroyed. during the 
civil war, unless the owner of such property was loyal 
to the Federal Government, 


Amone the deaths of the past week are those 
of William C. Rhinelander, the last of the second 
generation of the famous Knickerbocker family who 
settled in New York over a century ago; Rev. Charles 
R. True, a prominent Methodist divine, of Brooklyn; 
Mrs. Augusta H. Pelton, wile of Colonel Wm. T. Pelton, 
and a niece by marriage of ex-Governor Tilden; Sir 
Wm. Bragg, Chief Justice of Demerara; the venerable 
Protessor Hodge, of the College of New Jersey, Prince- 
ton, William M.,Vermilye, ‘ounder of the banking-house 
of Vermilye & Co., New York, and George P. Kane, 
Mayor of Baltimore. 


Foreign. 


GonzaALes has been re-elected President of 
Santo Domingo. 


Tue strike at Lancashire, England, has ended, 


and the cotton-mills are in operation again. 


Reports of a contemplated attempt on the life 
of the Crown Prince of Germany have been circulated 
in Berlin, causing much excitement. 


Prestipent MacMauon, upon recommendation 
of the Ministers, has decided to pardon 800 Communists 
on the occasion of the national festival of the 30th inst. , 
in honor of the Exhibition. 


In the European Congress it was decided, June 
19th, to give Greece a hearing, when the Greek pro- 
vinces are under consideration. In the exchange of 
views now going on between the Plenipotentiaries, the 
Russian representatives are beginning to point out that 
there is a final limit to concessions for a State which 
bas made sacrifices and cannot offend the strong na- 
tional feeling of its people. They are also said to have 
stated that they could not go beyond the concessions 
already made, Much excitement prevailed at St. Peters- 
burg, June 23d, concerning the arrangement by which 
Turkey is allowed to occupy the Balkan Passes, It is 
thought Count Schouvaloff is accountable for making 
this concession, which is considered conditional upon 
the establishment of the autonomy of Roumelia aud 
the evacuation of the interior by the Turkish troops, 
The Austrian Government bas demanded payment of a 
large sum from Turkey,for the support of refugees, It 
is stated that the Congress will settle the matter by 
giving Austria Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
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FRANCE.— THE PARIS EXHIBITION—DINING-ROOM IN THE PRINCE OF WALES'S PAVILION, 
ON INTERNATIONAL STREET. 
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ENGLAND.— THE COLLISION BETWEEN GERMAN IRONCLADS IN THE ENGLISH CHANNEL—RAM OF THE 
‘* KOENIG WILHELM’ AFTER THE ACCIDENT. 











ENGLAND.— THE COLLISION BETWEEN GERMAN IRONCLADS IN THE ENGLISH CHANNEL—THE LAST 


ENGLAND.—- THE COLLISION BETWEEN GERMAN IRONCLADS IN THE ENGLISH CHANNEL—THE “‘ KOENIG 
OF THE ‘ GROSSER KURFUERST.” 


WILHELM” BEING TOWED IN‘O PORTSMOUTH HARBOR. 





RUSSIA.— ARRIVAL OF THE SHAM OF PERSIA AT ST. PETERSBURG, MAY 2}D. EGYPT,—ARRIVAL OF THE FIRST TRANSPORT SHIP AT PORT SAID, WITH INDIAN TROOPS ON BOARD, 
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AT DUSSELDORF. 


IN THE DUSK 

TOOK the rooms without much consideration, 
| tor I had gone to Diisseldorf upon a miserable 
errand; none other indeed than to consult a 
famous oculist there. He wanted to watch over 
me for at least a month, and preferred that | 
should have the quiet of an apartment in a private 
house rather than be subject to the noise and bustle 
of a hotel. He knew the very rooms for me—they 
belonged to an artist friend of his, an animal- 
painter, who was away on a holiday, and who 
would be glad to get a tenant for the time being. 


They consisted of a large studio and dormitory at- | 


tached, with a cupboard-like ante-room that gave 
by an outer door upon the main stair, while both 
painting-room and bedroom opened by separate 
doors into this tiny vestibule. Only after I had 
been settled in them for some hours had I the spirit 
even to regard the contents of my new abode. I 
was to use my damaged sight as little as possible, 
and I was to admit no more light into the rooms 
than was necessary to steer about by. Thus, from 
sheer ennui rather than curiosity was it that I be- 
gan to look about me,and to discover that I was in 
a luxurious habitation, fitted and furnished in the 
best possible taste. 
curtains, rich tapestry, double-piled rugs, antique 
mirrors, cabinets, book-shelves, tables, chairs, 
lamps, what -not, but, save for an easel or two 
stowed away in a further corner, little or nothing 
to indicate the presence of the professional artist. 
Seme pictures there were about, but with one ex- 
ception they were hung upon the walls as part of 
their decoration. ‘This exception, however, was 
notable, and was standing unframed on a chair, 
where, had I dared to have withdrawn the blind, 
the rays from the high studio window would have 
fallen full upon it. 

Placed there in the obscure light, towards six 
o'clock in the Autumn evening, this picture looked 
to me like the representation of a crouching ani- 
mal—a panther, leopard, cheetah, one could not say 
which. I could not see clearly, and itdid not interest 


me ; I merely saw it as I saw all else—automati- | 


cally,dimly. My mind was too full of the gravity 


of my condition, of my prospects, my future; I | 


was very lonely, too; the more so because my man, 
who would otherwise have been reading to me, had 
been taken ill in the afternoon, and had been 
obliged to go to bed, his room being at the top of 
the house. And the house? Well, though let off 
in flats, according to the custom of the country, it 
was as silent and gloomy as if it had been in the 
city of the dead, and beyond, at long intervals, a 
foot going up and down the stair, not a sound 
was to be heard. At best there is little traffic in 
the thoroughfares of Diisseldorf, and this establish- 
ment was in a side street. 

Thus then I sat in the darkest corner of the 
room, with nothing but my own gloomy thoughts 
for company. Gloomier and gloomier they grew 
as I dwelt upon them, until, indeed, I worked my- 
self into a nervous fever, a fever of apprehension. 


Presently I was startled by a gentle knock at the | 


door, one single, gentle knock. Involuntarily I 
cried : 

“Come in” ; but no one appeared, and for the 
matter of that I had noticed no footstep. So I 
thought I had been mistaken, and that the knock 
had been only one of those mysterious noises heard 
in rooms, and not at all times easily to be accounted 
for. But five minutes afterwards it was repeated 
exactly as before—one single, gentle knock; there 
was no mistake this time. lt was not as of a 
knuckle against the woud, but as of a metal 
knocker. It was plainly, undeniably, a knock at 
the studio-door, which opened into the aforesaid 
little ante-room. Again I cried out, “ Come in,” 
though again I had heard no footstep. Yet there 
was no response; and then remembering that I 
was abroad, and that my words may not be under- 
stood, I uttered their equivalent in German, though 
knowing little enough of the language. Still no 
result; so I waited and listened now, and in about 
five minutes once more there came the knock pre- 
cisely like the last. Then I rose hurriedly, anxi- 
ously, and went to the door, opened it, and looked 
out. There was no one there; faint as the light 
was, and growing fainter now every minute, | 
was sure of that. I stepped across to the door 
opening upon the main stair. It was slightly ajar. 
As I did so I was seized by a curious cold sort of 
sensation, a sensation of goose-fiesh all over me, as 
it is called. Opening wide this outer door | still 
found no one upon the landing—not a creature was 
about up or down the stair; all was silent as the 

ve. 

Considerably puzzled, and nervous, after a 
minute I returned to my seat in the studio, shut- 
ting the doors behind me. I had scarcely been seated 
an instant before the same strange, chilly feeling 
crept through me again, amounting now toashudder 
that would have set my teeth chattering had I not 
controlled it. With it there came, too, a vague 
sense of dread, and a shrinking, as it were, within 
myself, quite indescribable. What could it mean? 
The weather was rather sultry and close than 
otherwise, and I had hitherto felt heated; now I 
could have borne a fire. Nay, 1 would have 
lighted one had there been any preparations for 
Winter yet in the elaborately ornamented china 
stove close to my elbow. As it was, I sat shiver- 
ing at intervals as if [ had an ague coming on, and 
feeling more miserable, ill, and depressed than 
ever. Yet, 1 sat, | suppose, for half an hour, 
strangely disinclined to move, but listening eagerly 
and wondering if I should hear the knock again; 
but it never came, the silence was unbroken. 

Very little light now remained in the apartment, 
and my gaze from my corner fell upon the picture 
on the chair; it was about the only object discerni- 
ble, the rays of the twilight lingering longer, of 
course, just beneath the high window. Still, 
merely regarding this object mechanically, I can 
scarcely say what it was that first seemed to make 
me look at it with anything like an attentive in- 
terest ; that first made me feel that I was looking 
at it with my brain as well as my eyes. I imagine 
it must have been a certain sense of surprise at 
seeing it so plainly, all else being very obscure. At 
any rate, I could now make out the form and out- 
line of the animal in strong contrast to the even half- 
toned background of the canvas, and in a way that 


1 did not think 1 had been able to do before. Yes, 


There were soft couches, thick | 
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, there was the crouching creature, whatever it was, 
dark and mysterious, though witha kind of irride- 
scent light about it that made it palpable, plain, 
even tu my perfect vision. A leopard or cheetah 
surely, painted with immense force and life-like 
vigor, and represented if in that writhing, 

crouching attitude which immediately precedes the 
spring upon the prey { subdued flashing fire 
was almost visible in the animal’s eyes, the long 
curved tail seemed upon the point of lashing itself 
with the lithe rage ot the wild beast. I grew 
quite excited as I discerned these details, these 
striking evidences of the artist’s skill. Really the 
creature seemed almost alive, almost moving. So 
true to nature was it that, as the fact impressed 
me, the chill and dread under which I had been 
before laboring were immensely increased, and, 
nervous and miserable as I was, there started cold 
drops upon my brow. Shrinking more and more 
within myself, my teeth chattering, and with a 
horrible sense of stifling, 1 was about to rise in 
sheer dismay, when I was brought to my feet, 
aghast and in actual terror, by plainly seeing the 
animal move. Yes, undoubtedly, for a moment 
distinctly, there was a writhing motion, and then, 
with one angry sweep of the tail, the creature 
seemed to spring forward into the blackness of the 
room, and there remained nothing upon the chair 
apparently but the pale, plain, even-tinted tone of 
the canvas! I rushed to the door panic-stricken, 
seized my hat from the table in the ante-room, fled 
down the stairs, and out of the house. 

The pleasant evening air revived me; I began 
to collect myself a little, and to question whether 
I had nét been a great fool—a nervous, highly- 
wrought, unreasoning fool. Was I not like a 
frightened child, dreading to be alone in the dusk, 
and who in its panic endows with life the shadow 
of some simple object, and thinks it has seen a 
bogie? No, I refused quite to accept this as the 
explanation. Out of condition as I was, I was 
not yet quite an imbecile; my wits had not all 
deserted me, and nothing, upon further considera- 
tion, would ever persuade me that I had been the 
prey of a mere hallucination. That there had been 
| an unaccountable knock at my door I would swear 


as 


| with my last breath, and that cold shivering state 
| which had supervened was no fancy. It was gone 
now; I was perfectly calm, and save for my one 
great anxiety—my sight -untrovbled. Turning 
and looking up” at the house as it stood, formal 
and gloomy in the twilight, for an instant | 
thought of re-entering, but I recoiled from the 
idea as soon as formed. No, I could not go back 
alone; weak, idiotic, contemptible as my conduct 
might seem, I shrank from the thought of enter- 
| ing those dusky rooms again without a companion. 
| 1 was not forbidden to go out of doors in twilight 
| or at night, and I determined to walk round to my 
Fox and, as he knew the rooms, to confide in 
| 


him, and ask him, as a favor, to go back with me 
Unluckily, as I then thouglit, he was 
from home— had gone into the country, and would 
not return until the following morning. Clearly 
| I could not expose my weakness, if such it was, to 
any one else. I knew no one else in the place, 
and, not speaking German, could not attempt an 
explanation, even had I been willing, with the 
| porter or with the waiter from the hotel, whence 
I had arranged my meals were to be sent. There 
| was nothing for it then but to go back alone, 
unless [ chose to rouse my servant, and really that 
would be too foolish; no, I must face it by my- 
self. So, plucking up courage, I went straight 
back, re-entered the rooms, the doors of which | 
found just as I had lett tnem, slightly ajar, lighted 
ated, walked boldly up to the picture on the 
chair, and examined it. ‘There was the animal, a 
spotted beast, panther, cheetah, whatever it was, 
exactly as my first casual look at it had suggested ; 
a large and vigorous sketch in oil, evidently from 
a master’s hand. While | was looking at it the 
waiter brought my supper. He spoke some Eng- 
lish, but I disdained referring to what had hap- 
pened; and, without any return of the shivering 
sensation, 1 soon went to bed and slept—slept till 
my servant, now seemingly all right again, brought 
me my coffee and roll in the morning. 

“Bah! what an ass I have been!” I said to 
myself; but, directly, I thought straight back on 
the affair, and 1 was more convinced than ever 
that, whatever my conduct, its causes were facts. 

It was a bright, sunshiny morning, with that 
sort of dazzling light everywhere which I was, 
above all things, to avoid exposing myself to. So, 
after breakfast I sat in the darkened studio, with 
my man in the bedchamber reading to me. B 
this arrangement he could see the book and 
could hear him through the half opened door of 
communication between the rooms, the separated 
doors of which, leading to the ante-room, were 
both closed. Well, we had thus been sitting for 
half an hour or so, and I had begun to be deeply 
interested in what 1 was listening to, when sud- 
denly all my thoughts were distracted, all my wits 
scared, by the knock at the studio door exactly as 
before—the single gentle knock exactly like ¢hat 
last night. With it, too, on the instant came a 
slight renewal of the old shiver and creepy, goose- 
flesh feeling. My man ceased reading; he had 
heard the knock as plainly as I. 

“ What was that, sir?” he asked, presently. 

I called him in and, whispering, told him part 
of my experience of the previous evening. 

‘Keep quiet and listen,’’ 1 said, my teeth all 
but chattering ; ‘* you will hear it again in a few 
minutes.” 

We were both silent, and, sure enough, after a 
short interval, there it was. He was going for- 
ward to the door; 1 checked him. 

“No,” I went on; ‘look out of the bedroom- 
door; go on tiptoe, and open it very softly, and 
see what you cam make out.”’ 

“I need not open it at all, sir,’ he answered ; 
“there is a window in it with a curtain right 
across it,” 

I followed him as he went back to the bedroom, 
and saw him gently draw aside the curtain, which 
I had not noticed. 

“ What do you see?’ I whispered. 

He was looking through into the ante-room. 

“ Nothing,” was the answer; “ it is so dark.’’ 

But at that instant the knock was repeated. 

‘Can you not see the studio door ?” I said. 


for a while. 


| 





“Yes, sir; 1 can just make it out, and 1 see 


| master’s 





something shining in the middle of it, about three | 
feet from the floor.”’ 

There was another pause, and in the silence the 
knock was heard again. We both drew back. 
Before we could either of us speak footsteps were 
on the landing, and I recognized the doctor's 
voice, speaking to the porter, who evidently was 
showing him up to my apartment. In another 
moment he had entered the bedroom, to my in- 
tense relief. Briefly and hastily 1 explained what 
had happened just then and the night before. 

“ Good gracious !’’ he exclaimed, in his broken | 
English, ‘‘ vy, it must be poor Cato! Oh, te most 
vonderful beast in de vorld! Tid I not tell you 
of Cato te cat? No, I taresay not. Mein friend | 
Smitt has trained him to do all tings but speak. 
Fritz te porter has te charge of him; but of 
course he escape to make te examination of his 
rooms; he toes not understand vy he is 
not to admit himself as usual.”’ 

“ But,’ I interposed, ‘*does he knock at the 
door when he wants to admit himself? How can 
he do that ?”’ 

“The doctor laughed, good-humoredly. 

“Ah, I have not told you. No, naturlich. 
Smitt has put te leetle prass knocker on te door 
for him to strike. He always strike vis his paw 
ven he vant to come in; lift so vis his leetle hand 
and the doctor, still laughing, imitated the 
action with his hand against the corner of a hang- 
ing picture-frame. A light was beginning to 
break in upon me. 

‘* And has Mr. Smith, may I ask, been painting 
Cato’s portrait lately ?” 

“Oh, yes, te most vonderful likeness in te vorld ; 
te most vonderful sketch, size of life—an illusion, 
a deception !”’ 

‘* Ah, and it stands on the chair by the high 
window,” I said. 

“Yes ; te favorite chair vair Cato sit always to 
vatch for te mouse; the hole is tareby below. 
Smitt has made him to sit like as in his picture ; 
or, a8 I should say, ze picture as like to him sit- 
ting. He stand it on te chair to make te decep- 
tion complete; so tat when te cat is not there, te 
picture look as if te cat was te cat there.” 

‘‘That was it, then, of course,’’ I went on. 
“He knocked at the door. I opened it; he 
slipped by me unseen, and also unseen perched on 
his chair, just in front of his picture, until in the 
dusk I chanced to observe his tail move.” 

“Oh yes! oh yes! ten he see a mouse, and, ah, 
ah! he pounce—that is, the cat out of the bag, 
as you say.” 

“ Yes, of course,”’ I said; and in the dusk, with 
my imperfect sight, I conceived it as I have re- 
iated.”” 

“Ah, tear me, yes; vot a fuss! how you have 
set your pulse going! Come now, be calm, and 
sit down.” 

We had walked into the study, and the cat, bav- 
ing slipped in, and knowing the doctor, advanced 
with a friendly purr to meet him. All the while 
I had been talking my old creepy feeling had been 
upon me, and now increased violently. 

“Ah, to be sure; I see now,’ went on the 
doctor. ‘* Yow are affected by the presence, elec- 
trically, of te cat. Yes, a strange instance, inter- 
esting to observe. You have known it before ?” 

“ Never to this extent. I haye never liked cats; 
this one is very peculiar;’’ and I shrank within 
myself as the huge creature, remarkable alike for 
its size and dusky spotted coat, approached. 

The doctor made a gesture of repelling it, speak- 
ing meanwhile to it in German. It seemed to un- 
derstand in a moment, and with a bound lighted 
upon the chair in front of the picture, and, settling 
itself exactly in the same position, and exactly in 
front of its life-like presentment upon the canvas, 
looked, as it had done the night before, like a living 
portrait. 

‘“‘ Yes,’’ mused the doctor, as he sat down beside 
me, still with his finger on my pulse, “it is very 
interesting, ’tis electric expression of te antinaty, 
curious to observe in you—very marked, increased 
doubtless by te depression of nervous energy under 
which you are suffering.” 

“Can you account for it scientifically ?’’ I said, 
still shivering horribly. 

““No; not easy,’ he answered, “to explain te 
physical alteration vich must be taking place in te 
anatomical substratum of your consciousness. Your 
Shakespeare knew of it, but not scientifically. He 
makes te old Shylock say : 

‘Some men tare are love not a gaping pig; 
Some tat are mad if tey behold a cat; 
for affection, 
Mistress of passion, sways it to te mood 
Of what it likes or loates.’ 


” 
—s0; 


Fah! I will trive te beast out of te room; it is 
bad agitate toyou. Cato, you must go to prison.” 

He drove the cat away, and took such precau- 
tions as prevented my being again disturbed by 
him during my month’s residence in Diisseldorf—a 
month which, thanks to the skillful treatment I 
received, ended with the complete restoration of 
my sight, but not in my reconciliation to cats. 








OVERLAND TO THE. PACIFIC. 


Views IN SAN FRANCISCO—BALDWIN’sS GREAT 
HOTEL. 
N the rapid strides which San Francisco is taking 
as a metropolis, the feature of hotels and their 

appointments is one of the most marked. San 
Francisco has become proverbial for its extrava- 
gance ; and, to the superficial observer, this has 
great force as relating to hotels. Yet, when we 
come to consider the true mission of a hotel, we 
cannot only justify it, but laud the man who fosters 
it; and when we consider, too, the refining influ- 
ences upon the senses, by harmonious, rich and 
artistic surroundings, the term extravagance loses 
its opprobrium, and becomes a crowning virtue as 
associated with the subject at hand. 

In illustrating to the world our American hotels 
in San Francisco, we select one of its leading institu- 
tions, 

THE BALDWIN,’ 

As the traveler steps from the Overland boat, at 
the foot of Market Street, and wends his way up 
that et thoroughfare, he notices some distance 
ahead to the right a massive, portly mansion, sup- 
ported by huge lonic piliars, and capped by a 


Top.’ 
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prominent cupola floating that old, time-worn em- 
blem, the American flag, and sending, in all direc- 
tions, scintillations from its pinnacled windows. 
Having just arrived in a strange city. we are 
anxious to know where we are, and being informed 
that the top of the hotel affords a most pictur- 
esque and complete panorama of San Francisco and 
its surroundings, we determine to begin our ac- 
quaintance at this point and proceed downwards. 
Being weary and dust-worn, you, of course, take 
a bath—either vapor, steam or water, all of which 


| are at hand—and then enter the parlor ste»m-ele- 


vator, to be borne, with almost the swiftness of the 
wind, to the dome, for scarcely do you get yourself 
comfortably seated among this little cluster of vel- 
vet and damask, and begin to feel a little as a Turk 
in his divan, than the chivalric man at the brake 
applies his tension, stops his aerial car and cries 

You alight. You are on top of the house—on 
the roof. You may have felt a little odd at first 
at an invitation to ‘‘ go on top of the house ’’; and 
may have been reminded of a similar flight in some 
thickly populated city of the East, on a hot Fourth 
of July night. If you chance to feel that the ele- 
gancy of your station is in any degree demeaned 
by accepting the invitation to ‘‘go on the root,”’ 
you are dispelled when you get there. 

THE Roor, 

The building itself covers an area bordered by 
210 feet on Market Street, 275 feet on Powell Street 
and 140 on Ellis Street. The roof being somewhat 
on the French plan or gothic, will measure a trifle 
less than this, and in its character is a leading fea- 
ture of the hotel. It is inclosed by a pretty iron 
railing, such as is used for public parks or buildings 
of a princely character. In every direction are 
laid walks, and along these walks are festoons of 
flowers in their natural growth, twining themselves 
gracetully around the rare and antique urns from 
which they grow. The variety of semi-tropical 
and other plants here displayed enchant the ladies, 
while the gentlemen find their way into a quiet 
little nook or grotto known as the reading-room ; 
or, perchance, to the smoking or billiard-room, 
All these are somewhat in miniature, compared 
with the large and spacious apartments for the 
same purposes in the interior of the building. 
They are after the fashion of Summer or court- 
houses, and are charming places of resort. There 
is one feature here that deserves special attention. 
it is that ot 

THE LADIES’ READING-ROOM. 


This is a little Summer-resort that might have 
made even Croesus envious. We call it a reading- 
room; but from the occupations or pastimes in- 
dulged in there, a variety ot other significant names 
might be added. Here the ladies resort in the cool 
of the afternoon with their needle or fancy work, 
crocheting, books, papers, games, etc., etc., and 
amid the perfume of the fiowers and the cool of a 
vigorous atmosphere will often lose themselves in 
slumber. 

It is said that thefe is one thing that is forbidden 
in this room—that is, gossip. But we don’t believe 
it. At all events, it is also stated that by special 
application to Mr. Baldwin, a carte blanche for this 
sweet pastime may be procured. So the ladies 
need have no apprehensions on this point. This 
last is a feature peculiar to this hotel alone. 
No other hotel has it. It was an original idea of 
Mr. Baldwin’s, and is a “happy thought” in the 
problem of ‘* how to keep a hotel.”” To the outer 
edge of the several walks, and at equi-distances, 
are the rendezvous of the watchmen, who keep 
vigilance by night as well as day. These are cunning 
little abodes, and in the beauty they add to the 
general scene, suggest that they are an axiom in 
themselves—uselul as well as ornamental. As a 
potent supplement to the watchman’s vigilance, 
and in case of fire, there are stationed on this roof 
fourteen large tanks, in which it is estimated there 
are upwards of eighty-two thousand gallons of 
water constantly ready for use. The precautions 
against fire seem almost complete, 

Along the different walks are gas-lamps, which 
are used when the moon plays truant, and the 
whole is an aerial garden. 

At night when the shades of evening fall over the 
city, it is an interesting pastime to take your station 
on the top of this building, and try to count the 
twinkling lights as they make their appearance one 
by one over the city. 

But, can you count the stars? Then you give it 
up as a bad job; and if Luna happens to favor 
you, you relax into one of those dreamy atmo- 
spheres that we all know something about. The 
whole surroundings seem to favor it, and you 
succumb, 

But we must leave this eyrie and descend, or we 
shall become enchanted. As we descend many 
original characteristics, peculiar to this hotel and 
emblematic of its tounder, present themselves. 
Although having come from the pure atmosphere 
of an exterior, you do not miss it in the perfect 
ventilation of the interior; and as you walk along 
the different halls and corridors, amid protuse 
frescoes and tapestry, you are enliced from your 
recollections of roofy haunts, and are absorbed in 
new interest on every hand. 


THE DINING-Room, 


with its pure robe of white and gold, makes you 
long to linger; and while you do so, the delicate 
savor from the kitchen makes you hungry. The 
flower-stands, with their growing shrubs, cause you 
to realize, as thoroughly as though you were in 
Mexico, that you are in a land of flowers. And in 
leaving this room you feel truly that it is ‘‘ alove of 
a place.” 

These rolling flower-stands adorn this whole 
house. They have large bowls, or receptacles, of 
various shapes filled with soil, where the plants 
thrive as if in the earth; and, being on rollers, can 
be moved to any part of the building. 

We have spoken of tiie great precautions against 
fire everywhere noticed in this building. As we 
pass through the different halls our attention is con- 
stantly called to this feature. On each and every 
one of the six floors may be seen, in suitable com- 
lange oe and in seven different places on each 

oor, a large coil of hose to be used in case of fire. 
One hundred feet of hose is the complement to 
each spot. This is inclosed within a glass case in- 
serted in the side of the wall, being exposed fully 
to view, and shining with all the splendor of the 
well-kept works of a steam-engine on board a large 
ocean steamer. There are five different attach- 
ments for hose on the outside of the building to aid 
the city fire department in their operations, and 
fifteen places for hose attachment in the building. 
Were you to take away the walls of the building, 
there would be exhibited one vast net-work of 
iron pipes, tubes, etc. The value of the iron used 
in the construction of this building is said to have 
reached two hundred thousand doilars—a sum in 
itself sufficient to have built filty ordinary dwelling- 
houses. ‘here is no end to fire-axes, fire-pails, 
rope-ladders, etc., and the whole seems to have a 
soothing and comforting effect upon the nerves of 
all who dread the fire fiend. 

In walking through the hails and corridors one is 
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also attracted by the equableness of the atmo- | 


sphere existing everywhere. Not only is the ventila- 
tion perfect, but the most sensitive organizations | 
detect no draughts. This suggests some feature as 
peculiar to this hotel, as this condition is rarely | 
perfectly met with. And in proportion as we are | 
licensed to use tlle word ‘‘ perfect ’’’ in its intrinsic | 
sense, we would say that the ventilation of this | 
hotel periect. The halls and public recesses | 
throughout the building are spacious, light and airy. 

The system of rooms, and suites of rooms, too, 
possess characteristics peculiar to this hotel. Doors 
connecting rooms belonging to one set, or suitable 
for a party of persons, are separated by ordinary 
single doors; but those separating different suites 
have a very convenient arrangement in a double 
door, which only admits from one side. On only 
one side of this door is there a lock or key-hole, 
and that side always facing the room. Upon open- 
ing this door you immediately confront another 
door without a face, but with simply a knob, This 
door leads to the next room. In case this door is 
locked, there is no possible means of ingress. 
These may be regarded as human safes, where both 
person and property may rest with perfect security. 

And now we will descend flight after flight, being 
attracted here and there by the rich, massive 
damask and tapestry, and passing en roule a most 
complete system of service rooms and their attend- 
ants, until we get 

A PEEP INTO THE CELLAR. 

There was a time in the history of California (and 
that was before she was California from a irue 
American standpoint), when all the industries neces- 
sary to a proper sustenance were combined under 
one head. Those who have traveled over Spanish 
California, and made, to any extent, a study of the 
old Catholic missions established there over a cen- 
tury ago by the Spaniards, will understand this 
how that, under one supervision, carpenters, black- 
smiths, wheelwrights, millers, farmers, weavers, 
tanners, shoemakers, and the like, were all gathered 
under one head and shared one particular interest. 
There were no outside or middlemen. All were 
producers. The society at large—the order of the 
missions—-were their own middlemen, and pro 
tected each other’s wants. Ot course, only where 
unlimited, or at least extended, capital is at hand, 
can this be successfully carried out, and so the 
system is impracticable in all cases; but where it 
can be applied, it is not only a benefit as a labor- 
saving system, but admirable in its nature. History 
repeats itself, and nothing reminds us more of a re- 
turn to these former conditions than a visit to the 
storehouses and .supply-rooms of this vast hotel, 
located in the basement story. For instance, here 
is a large room fitted upas a grocery-store, where a 
man is in constant attendance to supply the wants 
of his customers, which customers are the very 
servants of his very master. Of course, no money 
changes hands; but in every other respect all the 
routine of a perfect business transaction is goue 
through. Charges are made, exchanges given, and 
at certain intervals books are balanced, accounts 
straightened, and the heads of the different depart- 
ments held responsible for their investments to the 
other. It is a perfect “Play Keep Store” on a 
large scale, indeed, many of the supply depart- 
ments being as large as an ordinary retail store of 
its kind. The grocery supply-room is larger and 
more complete than the average grocery store. 
The whole of the basement floor is one vast system 
of butcher-shop, bakery, grocery, crockery, engine- 
room, machine-shops, etc., etc. The last men- 
tioned is no small parft-of the institution. By this, 
(or rather ¢hese, tor there are several machine- 
rooms) a very essential motive-power is required. 
It is these that keep the tanks on top of the 
building constantly filled with water, asa protection 
against fire. It is these that supply the building 
with its warm water, steam the baths, run the 
elevator, etc. The varieties of motive machine- 
power here used are five in number, of different 
makes and capacities. 

Jn most every case, too, each machine is supple- 
mented by a second one held in reserve in case of 
accident or incapacity of any. It seems that al- 
most everything has a double capacity here, and 
that delay, detention or accident is impossible. 

It is somewhat of a query how such an institu- 
tion can be run on the ordinary hotel rates. Here 
is, we think, where the expense of the middle-man 
comes in (or rather is left out). Mr. Baldwin has 
a double capacity even to himself in the person of 
the inventor, under whose supervision the hotel 
prospers in his absence. To go through this de- 
partment and observe attentively all its appur- 
lenances and accomplishments (we are told by 
those who have been there), reminds you of some 
world’s fair; and we remind ourselves of a young 
man just from the country, who is around seeing 
the sights. 


is 


THE HOTEL 


is admirably located, in a sanitary 
and scientifically located in point of light and heat. 
Being on a fork or point, which has its eee’ of 
angle facing directly south, it gives to the building 
a triple frontage. And happily is this realized in 
some of the desirable suites of rooms. There is a 
suite of rvoms in this building where, by simply 
wheeling around, the sun can be made to face you 
all the daylong. As to the reading-room, writing- 
room, bar and billiard room, barber-shop, etc., we 
can simply point to them as marvels. If the descrip- 
tive powers had not been so wrought upon and 
exhausted in delineating these haunts, we siould 
certainly attempt it. They are models in them- 
selves; and should we succeed in thoroughly por- 
traying their splendor, they would stand, like the 
virgin dining-room of this establishment, constant 
allurements to the public. 

We must aliude again to the dining-room; and 
with permission of the founder and author of it, 
would suggest the appellation alluded to—“ virgin.” 
In first entering this room, the soft light, the har- 
mony of the frescoes and flowers, and the mellow 
effect of the conirast between the cream-white 
walls fringed with gold, forcibly suggested the 
idea. Any one with a ruffled temper—one who 
has got out of bed in the morning in a bad humor, 
or been troubled with the nightmare—has his nerves 
immediately readjusted when he enters the room 
to breakfast. 


—_ of view, 
i 


Irs FOUNDER. 


In selecting this institution as an illustration of 
our American hotels, and in noticing the extensive 
and original application of all modern essentials, 
we are reminded of the thoroughgoing qualities of 
its founder. It seems that each and every modern 
improvement has been applied with an originality 
characteristic of its owner. We know of no such 
extensive institution where original application has 
been so completely and pleasingly grooved to- 
gether. Mr. Baldwin is a man of a pleasing, cour- 
teous and affable nature, but with a self-reliant, 
tenacious will that makes circumstances bow to 
him, not him to them. 


His Success 
is well known. We have often known him as the 





“Lucky Baldwin.” It seems that some more honor- 
able appellation than this is due him. There is a 
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| theory in philosophy that ignores consequences and 


is governed solely by past experience and present 
judgment that will not be swayed by apparent 
consequences. Consequences are bugaboes that 
scare wien there is the least danger, and soothe 
where there is the greater. Mr. Baldwin seems to 
have instinctively understood this. Nothing could 
ever sway him from a course he had laid out or de- 
signed. Consequences might threaten him with the 
worst of fates, as they often have, to his last resort, 
but he would not bend or sway. He had laid his 
course upon principles and experiences, and, true 
to himselt and those principles, he defended them, 
regardless of what consequences stared him in the 
face. This is the secret of his success. 
THE THEATRE 

connected with this house is undoubtedly one of 
the most richly furnished and elaborate theatres in 
the country. Again, here we notice a series of 
characteristics peculiar to the whole enterprise. 
All the best and choicest conditions adapt them- 
selves here. In addition to the rich drapery and 
furniture of the interior, all the most favorable 
conditions for sound, scenic representations, com- 
fort and safety seem to have been made complete. 
Unlike most theatres, within or connected with an- 
other building, this one has its own separate founda- 
tion walls, etc., etc. The stage initselt is supported 
by both side and foot walls, and the whole is so 
completely supported in itself that all the surround- 
ings might be taken down and it remain intact. 
This feature alone is an admirable oue in case of fire. 

The private boxes are of two kinds—proscenium 
and mezzanine. In the former the curvature of 
angle is such as to give an unobstructed view of 
both audience and stage. 

Acoustically the building is pertect; the slight- 
est tones being distinctly heard in orchestra or 
gallery. 

A DIAMOND PALACE, 

The ‘Diamond Palace” is one of those institu- 
tions of San Francisco which now claim a place in 
every tourist’s memoranda as among the many 
‘* brilliant flashes ’’ of the Pacific metropolis. The 
Diamond Palace is nothing more nor less than a 


jewelry - store; in fact, it is something more, 
but nothing less. Possibly no other such institu- 
tion under that simple appellation, ‘‘ Jewelry 


Store,”’ exists. In passing it, one is almost forced, 
inadvertently, to enter, and as he does so, he places 
himself under some enticing elements of allurement, 
and time flies unobserved. 

The store occupies a prominent position under 
the old Russ House of San Francisco, and its chief 
characteristic is, that it is fitted up and almost 
entirely constructed of glass. The establishment is 
entered through a large and handsome vestibule, 
with doors on either side. In the centre of the 
vestibule is a prismoidal-shaped case, constructed 
of French plate-glass, reflecting four-fold all the 
glittering jewels contained within, including the 
finest collection of diamonds on the coast. 

After you enter the main store the reflections, 
which increase with an inconceivable ratio, dazzle 
your sight. It is almost bewildering, and one with 
anything like an ecstatic disposition is completely 
enchanted. You can scarcely realize that you are 
associating with materia! objects, but rather feel as 
though you could revel in the midst of these 
splendid creations. Doors, partitions, sidewalls, 
and casings, are all composed of plate glass. The 
floor is made of mosaic slabs. Twenty-nine French 
plate mirrors, nine feet long by six and a half feet 
wide, adorn each side of the salesroom. These are 
incased by fluted Corinthian columns of ebony and 
gold. A series of counters and show-cases, form- 
ing a complete parallelogram, run the whole length 
of the store, mounted with ornaments of all de- 
scriptions and values. 

The ceiling is arched, and its fresco modeled after 
that of the Grand Opera House, Vienna. Eighteen 
glass chandeliers are suspended from the ceiling, 
each having two hundred and twenty prisms, and 
one hundred and forty lights altogether, and when 
multiplied by the many mirrors it isa fine sight to be- 
hold. The show-case has on top a revolving glass 
pyramid which displays the jewels and gems to the 
best advantage. Revolving pyramids are also on the 
inside of each, where the diamond goods are dis- 
played. The counters are of glass, and reflect many 
times. As there are no shelves in the store these 
counters are specially adapted for silverware. At 
the back part of the store a large sliding door opens 
into the owner’s private office. Here the first object 
the eye beholds is a huge vault, equal to that in 
many of our bauks. ‘The room is spacious enough 
also to display some very fine specimens of clocks, 
bronzes and silverware, 

The owner employs a force of sixty-two hands 
in all his large business. He manufactures all 
kinds of jewelry, the specialty being quartz and 
moss-agate goods. The fine store we have essayed 
to describe required tive months to fit it up and 
furnish it. It carries a stock ot four hundred thou- 
sand dollars. The proprietor pays a rent every 
month that would support a family of six in good 
style. 

Perbaps no other person but Colonel A. Andrews, 
the proprietor, would have risked a like capital in 
a like business, but in proportion to the risk is 
the success or failure of an enterprise ; and Colonel 
Andrews being one of those pertinacious men 
whose will holds fate in subordination, the Diamond 
Palace has proven a great success, 

One great feature of this establishment is its 
originality. Colonel Andrews brings the works of 
several leading watch manufactories to San |ran- 
cisco, and there, under his own supervision, has 
them cased to suit the ta-tes and fancies of his 
customers. This is a characteristic feature of this 
establishment, and one which evidently ‘ takes.” 
It is well known that the purity of metal used in 
San Francisco (being in the “ land of gold’’) is much 
superior to that used in ye East. Taking advan- 
tage of this, Mr. Andrews has worked up a patron- 
age from all parts of the country in this special 
branch. 

We would advise all our friends visiting the Pa- 
cific Coast to drop into this Aladdin's Palace. 





VALLEY FORGE CENTENNIAL. 


MNHE celebration on Wednesday, June 19th, of the 

Valley Forge Centennial recalls attention to a 
period in our national history, and to incidents 
illustrative of the sufferings and heroism of our 
forefathers, which should never be forgotten. The 
day observed by centennial exercises commemo- 
rated the anniversary of the breaking up of the 
camp at Valley Forge, from which an era of reviv- 
ing prosperity in the Colonial struggle had its date. 
The year 1777, with victories at Sarat ga and Ben- 
nington, had practically decided the success of the 
struggling colonists in New itngland and Northern 
New York, but in the Middle States the Revolu- 
tionary cause seemed to be hopelessly eclipsed. 
An overwhelming force had been moved by Gen- 
eral Howe against Philadelphia, and the city, then 


the capital, had fallen into his possession after the { Langings and upholstery are in moss-green. 





defeat of Washington at Brandywine. The Colo- | wainscoting, which, by-the-way, 


nial leader, beaten at Germantown, in December, | 


1777, retreated to Valley Forge, twenty miles from 
Philadelphia, where the little army went into 
Winter quarters. The sufferings of the poorly 
clothed and scantily fed, but heroic, band during 
the Winter that ensued are too familiar to need 
recapitulation here. During the month of Febru- 
ary of that Winter, 3,989 men in the camp were 
unfit for duty for want of clothing. Of this num- 
ber scarcely a man had a pair of shoes. Although 
the total of the army exceeded 17,000 men, the 
present effective rank and file amounted to only 
5,012. The situation of the camp was so eminently 
critical on the 14th of February that General Var- 
num wrote to General Greene “that in all human 
probability the army must dissolve.”’ On the 16th 
of the same month Washington wrote to Governor 
Clinton: ‘‘ For some days past there has been little 
less than a famine in camp. A part of the army 
has been a week without any kind of flesh meat. and 
the rest three or four days.”’ It was no wonder that, 
in the midst of conditions so harsh and discour- 
aging, the hopes of the Colonies almost expired. 

But it was just at this very point that the tide of 
disaster turned. Gerald Massey sings that ‘the 
deepest dark reveals the starriest hope,” and it 
a to be so with the despairing Colonists. 
Juring the Winter, General Steuben joined the 
army and undertook with ardor the task of disci- 
plining and drilling it; and in February the alliance 
with France was formed. By superb generalship— 
the simple policy of waiting—Washington beat 
Howe, and on the 17th of June that General evacu- 
ated Philadelphia. The American leader broke 
camp on the 19th and followed, pressing the enemy 
in his retreat to New York, and fighting the doubt- 
ful battle of Monmouth on July 8th, near Freehold, 
New Jersey. After that time the cause was virtu- 
ally won in the New England and the Middle 
States, the British holding only Rhode Island and 
this city; and the battle-field was transferred to 
the South. 

The centennial exercises on the 19th of June oc- 
cupied the day, and included a memorial service at 
nine o’clock in the morning, followed by a military 
display and grand review of the troops by Governor 
Hartranft and staff, General Winfield 8. Hancock 
and staff, and other distinguished visitors, and by 
services later in the day under the shelter of a 
great tent erected for the occasion. These services 
were attended by some 30,000 people. Governor 
Hartranft presided, and made a brief speech. A 
poem was then read by Rev. F. G. Walker, of Phil- 
adelphia, and after the singing of ‘‘ The American 
Hymn,’’ Colonel T. W. Bean, of Norristown, read 
extracts from an historical paper, and a poem by 
Mrs. M. E. Thropp Cone was also read. The ora- 
tion of the day was delivered by Henry Armett 
Brown. All centennial observances which com- 
memorate the patriotism of the fathers serve to 
deepen the popular appreciation of the value of 
our republican institutions, and richly deserve, 
therefore, the recognition so generally beatowed 
upon them. 
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England.—Fatal Collision between Ger- 
man Ironclads off Folkestone. 


The loss of life caused by the collision between the 
German ironclads Koenig Wilhelm and the Grosser Kur- 
Juerst, and the sinking of the latter off Folkestone, in 
the English Channel, on May 31st, is now estimated as 
large as the first accounts reported, viz., 284. The 
Grosser Kurfuerst was going at nine or ten knots and 
the Koenig Wilhelm at least five or six, The actual 
shock was very slightly felt on board the Koenig 
Wilhelm, though it did great damage to her bows. The 
shock on board the Grosser Kurfuerst was felt (ar more. 
The ship lurched heavily on the opposite side, while a 
crushing and tearing sound filled the air as the stem of 
the Koenig Wilhelm sheered away everything from the 
point where sbe struck fo the stern, ripping off the 
armor plating like the skin of an orange. The blow 
came at an angle variously described as somewhere 
between a right angle and an angle of forty-five, and 
caught the Grosser Kurfuerst between the main and 
mizzen masts. The Grosser Kurfuerst, from the speed 
she had attained, was barely checked in her course by 
the collision, but grated past the stem of the Koenig 
Wilhelm, leaving a vast gap in her side. The bowsprit 
of the Koenig Wilhelm fouled her rigging and brought 
down the mizzen-topgallant mast on the quarter-deck. 
The quarter-boats were swept away, and the doomed 
ship first staggered over on the opposite side from the 
force of the blow, and then reeled back, when the sea 
rusbed into the great hole in her side. Below water all 
must have been destroyed, for the ram of the Koenig 
Wilhelm gives deadly indication, by the injuries it has 
received, of the work it did underneath. In the after 
noon of the same day the Preussen and the Koenig 
Wilhelm proceeded to Portsmouth, where the latter was 
immediately docked. The appearance presented by her 
bow is shown in one of our illustrations. The ram has 
certainly proved most effeciually destructive, but, at 
the same time, it has demonstrated the weakness of its 
own construction. Viewed from the bottom of the 
dock, the ram and portion of the stem itself are seen to 
be twisted over to the port side at an angle of 45 degs., 
and the bottom plating and the armor above gapes wide 
open trom within a few feet of the keel to the upper- 
deck, all the rivets (tapped rivets) which secured them 
to the stem being, in shipbuilding parlance, sheared— 
that is, the heads drawn through the holes or broken off 
short. The armor-plating terminating at the armor- 
shelf has left the stem by shearing off the rivets, and 
the stem itself is broken short off at the armor-shell, 
and also at its scarf, some six feet below the ram. 


France: The Paris Exhibition. — South 
American Pavilion and Dining-room in 
the Prince of Wales’s Pavilion. 


We have before now spoken of and illustrated the im- 
portant avenue in the Champ de Mars known a; the 
Street of Nations, and this week we give a representa- 
tion of the pavilion erected by the associated Republics 
of South America. The structure is designed in the 
Renaissance style of architecture, with an arcade sur 
mounted by a projecting covered balcony, and with a 
profuse introduction of decorative features, pillars with 
enormous sculptural bases and capitals, triglyphs, and 
pediments and pinnacles, which have rather a grot- 
esque effect, but which recalls to mind the style of archi- 
tecture prevalent in Mexico, Peru, Chili, etc. The 
portico is copied from the ancient Indian city of 
Huanuco, decorated with bas-relief and hieroglyphics 
found in the ruins of Fiahuanaca. The Prince of Wales’s 
Pavilion, which forms one of the chief features of the 
International Street, was erected by the Royal Commis- 
sion from the designs of their architect, M. Gilvert R. 
Redgrave, and the interior has been fitted up by a num- 
ber of British exhibitors from designs expressly prepared 
for the occasion. The internal decorations are mainly 
in the Jacobean style, and this is especially noticeable 
in the dinipg-room, which is the first apartment entered 
from the hall. The massive mantelpiece and wainscot- 
ing are in handsomely carved American walnut, 
sparingly relieved here and there by panels of a lighter 
wood, the furniture being of the same material, and the 
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is richly inlaid with 
devices in wood and ivory, are eight panels containing 
Gobelin tapestries, which harmonize admirably with the 
other fittings, and which represent episodes from the 
‘Merry Wives of Windsor,” all worked by the Royal 
Windsor Tapestry Manulactory, which has also supplied 
@ portrait of Her Majesty, placed in a ciroular panel 
over the mantelpiece, The ceiling of this room is in 
boldly-coflered panels, like some of the old Venetian 
work of the sixteenth century. The effeet produced on 
the mind of the spectator on entering the room is 
marvelous, and is still further heightened by the soft- 
colored rays which fall {rom the stained glass skylight. 
The Prince’s morning room, though in a less pro- 
nounced style, is exceedingly handsome, being fitted up 
in rosewood, and being replete with Japanese lacquered, 
bronze, and ivory ornaments of every description, 
Japanese subjects being also worked on the appliqué 
fringe and panels, which come from the hands of the 
Royal School of the Ladies’ Work Society, Of tbe other 
rooms we need only meution the drawing-room, where 
the embroideries on the curtains and furniture have 
been worked by the Royal School of Art Needlework; 
and the Princess’s boudoir, the latter an octagon room, 
exceedingly tastefully fitted up in blue satin, and mar- 
queterie of the period of Louis XVI. 


Russia.—Reception of the Shah of Persia 
at St. Petersburg. 


The second visit of the Shah of Persia to Europe 
will be in marked contrast with the first, because of his 
intention to travel incognito. Although the Czar of 
Russia attempted to swerve him from this determina- 
tion, in order to have a round of regal festivities pre- 
pared in his honor, the Shah declined to alter his plan, 
Arriving in St. Petersburg on May 23d, while consid- 
erable deference was paid to his wishes, he found a 
goodly namber of officers and citizens assembled at the 
railway station. The Czar himee! was in waiting in 
an open carriage; and the two sovereigns were driven 
to the Palace, accompanied by an escort of Circassian 

orsemen, many of them in brilliantly colored costumes. 
The houses along the route were profusely decorated 
with flags, and the whole scene, lit up as it was with 
bright sunshine, was picturesque in a high degree. A 
gala performance was given iu his honor at the Opera 
House, and the Czar ordered a grand review of the 
troops. Alter remaining in the city five days the Shah 
left for Warsaw, on his way to Berlin. 


Egypt.—Arrival of Native Indian Troops 
at Port Said, en route to Malta. 


The steamer Goa, with a portion of the Twenty-fifth 
Madras (native Indian) Infantry, and towing the Duke 
of Athole carrying the remainder, arrived at Suez on 
May 16th. It was impossible for the steamer to 
tow her sailing consort through the Canal, so the two 
vessels passed through independently, the Athole being 
in tow of the canal-tug Alexandra, the Goa taking 
charge of her again on leaving Port Said. The tug is 
represented in the engraving just casting off the Athole, 
while the Goa is coaling in readiness to take her on. 
During the brief stay at Port Said the native officers 
took an opportunity of paying their first visit to an 

nglish man-of-war, They all seemed to have a vague 
idea they would see England before returning to India. 
Rumors have been current for some time that the Queen 
will pay a visit in state to Malta to inspect the Indian 
troops as Empress of India. Such a visit would be a 
good stroke of policy in case the services of the Indian 
contingent are not required by a state of Anglo-Russian 
hostility. 








AT HOME AND ABROAD, 


—Doas belonging to widows and orphans in 
Texas are not taxed. 

—ATLANTA proposes to spend $40,000 in her 
Fourth of July celebration. 


— Tennessee has nearly 700 more public schools 
in operation than it had last year, 


—Tue total number of Slavs is 90,492,160, 
chiefly inhabiting the Empire of Russia. 


~Tue State Auditor of Virginia reports satis- 
factory returns from the Moffet register. 


—Licutine the British Museum by means of 
the electric light 1s seriously talked of in London. 


—Tue study and practice of gymnastics are to 
be made compulsory in all the State schools in Italy. 


—Tux total value of the foreign exports from the 
port of Charleston, for the year 1877, was $16,018,092. 


—Next year the eighteen hundredth anniversary 
of the destruction of Pompeii and Herculaneum is to be 
celebrated at Pompeii. 


-In some parts of Algeria the women, even the 
poorest, are permitted to show only one eye, the other 
features being entirely concealed. 


—As MANY as 7,000 salmon are often taken at 
ove haul of the seine in Alaska, some of them weighing 
from forty-five to one hundred pounds each. 


—-Tus Fish and Game Association of Alex- 
andria, Va., recommends the extermination of the Eng- 
lish sparrow by any possible plan that may be suggested, 


—One of the twenty scholarships recently 
established by the Free School of Political Sciences in 
Paris for foreigners has been allotted to the University 
of Virginia. 

An American gentleman has bought the 
library collected by the late German poet Freiligrath, 
which is famous for its old English books. It will soon 
be sent to America. 


—Tuere was lately a meeting of leading silk 
merchants in China to protest against the introduction 
of the telegraph, as they apprebend that it will be in- 
jurious to their trade. 


—Tue Orangemen of Montreal avow their in- 
tention to parade unarmed on the 12th of July, to play 
no party tunes that can give annoyance to others, and 
to trust themselves to the protection of the city authori- 
ties. 

—A Brit has been brought iito the British Par- 
lament for the disafforestation of Epping Forest and the 
preservation and management of the uninclosed parts 
thereof as an open space for the recreation and enjoy- 
ment of the public, and for other purposes. 


—Tue leaders of the German National Liberals, 
in view of the approaching elections in Germany, have 
issued manifestoes declaring that the party will support 
all proposals for the protection of order which do not 
imperil the permanent guarantees of liberty. 


—GINGHAM owes its name to Guingamp, in 
Brittany; tulle to a city in the South of France ; gauze 
to Gaza, in Palestine; muslin to Mossoul, in Asia Minor; 
and mohair is so called because it was originally made 
in Asia Minor from the hair of a goat called ‘- Mo.” 


—On the top of Mealfourvoncie, a hill in Inver 
ness-shire, Scotland, is a lake 108 feet long and 18 feet 
wide, which never freezesand is always full, without 
the appearance of any regular supply. Near this lake is 
avotber, Loch Wain, which is covered with ice ali the 


Above the | year round. 
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REG OF GENERAL MARTINEZ CAMPOS, ON HIS RETURN FROM THE FIELD, 


BY CAPTAIN-GENERAL 
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THE ENDLESS PROCESSION. 


= the vista of the ages, 
I Saints and sinners, fools 
Marching onward, slow and solemn, 
Go in never-ending column; 
Here the tovest, here the knave; 
With a rhytbmic step sublime, 
To the grave. 


und sages 


‘Like the rolling of a river, 
‘Going On and on for ever, 
Nevs¥r resting, never staying, 
Never for an instant straying, 
Peer and peasant, lord and slave, 
Equals soon to mix and mingle 
In the grave. 


Duty cannot, nor can pleasure, 
For a moment break the measure; 
They are marching on to doom, 
They are moving to the tomb, 
All the coward, all the brave, 
Soon to level all distinction 
In the grave. 


Since the morning of creation, 
Without break or termination, 
Ever on the line is moving, 
All the loved and all the loving, 
All that mothers ever gave— 
On to silence and to slumber 
In the grave. 


Here no bribe the bond can weaken, 
Here no substitute is taken; 
Each one for himself—no other, 
Son nor father; no, nor brother; 

Love the purest cannot save; 
Fo~ alone the roll must answer 

At the grave, 

Who commands the dread procession 
That shall know no retrogression ? 
Who can be the great director ? 
Ha! that grim and grisly spectre, 

Him that Sin to Satan gave; 
Death, the mighty King of Terrors, 
And the grave. 

FRANK J. OTTARSON, 


ROY’S WIFE. 
G. J. Citientienemnam, 


CHAPTER XVIII.—DO YOU REMEMBER / 


HAT should he do with himself in the 
meantime? He looked at his watch. It 
was a little after four. The Academy had 

not yet opened, Hurlingham was too far off, 
Prince's was sure to he empty at this hour, and, 
with the thermometer scarcely ten degrees above 
freezing, nobody would be in the Park. There 
was still a long blank to fill up before the earliest 

ssible dinner, and the only choice of pastime lay 
rammed a visit to Christie and Manson's and a 
Turkish bath. 

He had almost decided in favor of the latter, 
when a victoria pulled up with a jerk so close to 
the curbstone, that its stiff leathern wing brushed 
his elbow, while a lady bent on shopping, and 
enveloped in furs, landed on the pavement under 
his very nose. 

“Good gracious, Mr. Roy !’’ exclaimed a voice 
that had haunted him for many a weary day since 
he last heard it, and that he had not quite forgotten 
even now. “ Is it you or your ghost? What ages 
since we met! I can’t say how glad I am to see you 
again !”’ 

it was Lady Jane, and nobody else! The Lady 
Jane of whom he had taken leave long years ago, 
under the elms in Kensington Gardens, with a few 
hurried words of sorrowing kindness and good- 
will, sorely curtailed because of that matron’s 
proximity to whom Jane had been temporarily 
intrusted, and who “stood in’’ with the lovers, 
but only to a limited extent. 

Now, the one was a prosperous widow, already 
out of black; the other, a husband, whom we 
may term unattached, smarting under a sense of 
conjugal ill-usage, and disposed to separate him- 
self conclusively from his wife. 

Lady Jane could not but feel gratified by the 
confusion of his manner while he returned her 
greeting. Though a woman’s empire has been 
swept away ever so completely, she likes to think 
that its glories are not wholly forgotten. What is 
it all but a dream—an illusion, of which, perhaps, 
momery is the sweetest and most substantial 
charm ! 

“I—I hope you're quite well,’’ stammered the 
gentleman ; “1 didn’t know you were in town.”’ 

“‘ How should you?’ she answered kindly, and 
with perfect self-possession. “It is a century 
since you and I have forgotten each other—or 
tried to, at any rate.’ 

The last very faintly, and with a downcast look 
that used to be most effective. ‘‘ When at close 

uarters aim low!” was her maxim, and Lady 
ane’s fire could do execution still. 

“ Do not say forgotten,” he replied, trying to 
recover himself, as behooved a man of the world. 
‘It's not so very long, after all; and to look at 
you, it seems as if we had been walking together 
only last week!” 

* You always used to flatter one,” she answered 
coquettishly. ‘* Now, will you come and see me ? 
Don’t say no, for the sake of old times,” 

“ When ?” 

“Any day. To-day, if you like. I am always 
in at five. 1 am on my way home now. Twenty- 
seven in the next street. 1 shall expect you in a 
quarter of an hour.” 

There were but a few minutes to talk, and they 
passed quickly enough. He walked like a man in 
adream. He felt as if his Mexican life, his re- 
turn home, his vegetation at Royston Grange, 
even his marriage to Miss Burton, were fancies of 
the sleeper that had disappeared with morning 
light. Yes, he was awake now, and nothing 
seemed real but Lady Jane. 

Very real, too, and more substantial than of 
old. Face and figure were both rounder and 
fuller than when they last parted, all those years 
ago; but, like many English beauties, the first 
love's maturity was handsomer than her girlhood, 
and, had it been otherwise, what matter? The 
charm was in ber eyes and voice ; still, it woke 
up feelings that had only slept, while he believed 
them dead. John Roy began to think that, with- 


| out knowing it, he might have been in love with | 


} 


| wind. 
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two women at cnce all the time. 

‘* Lady Jane at home P”’ 

“Yes. sir;” and mounting a dark staircase, 
pervaded by a heavy odor of hot-house plants, he 
found himself bowing over her ladyship’s white 
hand, with more of deference, and even devotion, 


than is absolutely essential to politeness in a mere | } @ ( 
| and well-educated, is not—is not exactly one of 


morning call. 

But he began to talk about the weather, never- 
theless, forgetting, in his perturbation, that when 
conversing with a lady it is only good manners, 
and saves a deal of trouble besides, to let her 
“ make the running ” from end to end. 

She wasted little of her energies on the east 
Before his tea was cool enough to drink, 
she asked him pointedly whether he found her 
much altered, and wondered that he recognized 
her at once ! 

“] should have known you anywhere,” he an- 
swered. ‘‘ Do you think I forget so easily ?” 

The cream-jug in her hand shook a little, per- 
haps by accident. 

“What is all one’s life,’’ she returned, “ but 
trying to forget? It’s the lesson everybody has 
to learn. I fancy it comes harder to women than 
men.” 

“ You succeeded pretty easily. You didn’t want 
much teaching; perhaps you've a natural talent 
independent of education.” 

“Why do you say that? It’s unkind. 
wanted to be rude, I should say it’s untrue. 


If I 


How 


| can you tell what I have thought or not thought, 


done or not done, since—since we were both young 
and foolish? You’ve not taken much trouble to 
find out.”’ 

She had ingeniously turned the tables, and put 
him on his defense. He looked foolish, and re- 
plied vaguely : 

“* Did you ever expect to see me again ?” 

“No. But I hoped it?’ 

“ Lady Jane, were you really glad to meet me ? 
Do you mean that you still—that you still——” 

‘“ Let me give you some more tea. No? Well, 
sit down again; don’t go away yet. I want you 
to tell me all about your wife.” 

His face fell, and he fidgeted in his chair. 
With a woman’s tact, she saw there was something 
wrong, and continued in the same easy, confiden- 
tial tone: 

“TI was pleased—yes—I think I was really 
pleased to hear of your marriage. I had a great 
mind to write and congratulate you.” 

‘“* Why didn’t you ?” 

“Well, there were reasons. If my poor hus- 
band had been alive, I should have done it frankly 
enough. Matrimony is the best and happiest 
state for people, after all.’’ 

“T am glad you found itso. It is not every- 
body's experience. I am rather of Dr. Johnson's 
opinion, that marriages would turn out better if 
they were arranged by the Lord Chancellor.” 

“Mine was. At least, we could do nothing 
without his consent. My poor husband did not 
come of age till he was five-and-twenty. It made 
a great many complications, and at one time I 
very nearly changed my mind,” 

“ But it answered ? You were happy together, 
1 suppose ?” 

“We got on very well. Yes—lI can’t say it 
answered badly. He did everything I told—l 
mean, | asked him. Still, Mr. Roy, when people 
are to pass their whole lives together, it’s a fear- 
ful risk. However little one expects, one is sure 
to be disappointed.” 

“ But you married a man in your own station ; 
that is a great point. You never could have 
borne with somebody you were ashamed of. Mr. 


o” 


de Banier came of a very old family, I believe ? 


“Very. But—but his father was in a trade all 
the same. No; 1 shouldn’t say the De Baniers 
were exactly in our own set. Do you think that 


0 


matters so much | 

“T think it is the most important consideration 
of all.” 

“What! More important than that people 
should like each other?” You used not to be so 
practical. Do you remember our argument on 
that very subject at Lady Yorkminster’s ball ?” 

“ Do you ?” 

“Every word of it. I could tell you the very 
names of the couples that passed us on their way 
to the tea-room. I could tell you the number of 
the dance we sat out. 1 believe I’ve got my card 
still. You hada white flower in your button-hole, 
and I wondered whether it was given you by my 
cousin Blanche,” 

“ What a memory you have! Is it of the head 
or the heart ?” 

“Nonsense! Tell me about yourself. When 
did you come to town? Where are you staying ? 
I am dying to know Mrs. Roy.” 

He hesitated ; but she looked so kind, so sympa- 
thizing, and withal so handsome, that he took the 

lunge. 
a wady Jane,” said he, “I don’t mind your 
knowing the truth. The fact is, we —we— don’t 
get on very well together, and Mrs, Roy is not 
with me at present.” 

She tried to seem sorrowful and commiserating, 
but there was a latent sparkle in her blue eyes, a 
something of satisfaction in her tone, while she 
answered : , 

“] am so grieved to hear it. Don’t you think, 
Mr. Roy, if you tried patience and kindness, she 
might be brought to reason ? I can’t understand 
anybody quarreling with you !”’ 

There is an esprit de corps in the sex which 
prompts every woman ostensibly to stand up for 
another. It takes but little persuasion, however, 
to satisfy her that the erring sister is wholly in 
the wrong. 

“T have my faults,’’ he answered, “ but 1 don’t 
think 1 am inclined to be hasty or unreasonable. 
Lady Jane, 1 will trust you entirely, and I feel 
sure you will not abuse my confidence. In the 
first place, were you surprised to hear of my 
marriage ?” 

“A little. I thought—I thought—never mind 
what I thought.” 

“ Well, it seems to be one’s fate to make some 
great mistake in lite sooner or later. 1 wonder 
whether the lady I chose was the least sort of per- 
sou you would have expected me to marry. 1 did 
a foolish thing, and now I have to pay for jt.” 





Sympathy and curiosity, two very strong mo- | 
tives, prompted her ladyship to discharge a volley 
of inquiries, but she possessed a large share of 
that discretion which is only acquired in the un- 
interrupted training of society, and contented her- 
self with a kindly glance and a sigh of commis- 
eration. 

‘“* My wife,’ he continued, “ though well-born 
the people you are accustomed to meet. In short, 
she don’t quite understand the ways of society. 
You see, she has never lived much in the world.” 

‘‘ Has she been presented at Court?” interrupted | 
Lady Jane, earnestly. ‘That is where the line 
should be drawn. 1 heard she had not.” 

“Then you did hear about my marriage ?” 

‘*Of course. I was interested, and I asked. 
Can you wonder ?” 

“IT never wonder. Still, there is such a thing 
as an agreeable surprise. I thought I had passed 
out of your life, and that even my name never 
came into your head.” 

‘You thought nothing of the kind, Do you 
suppose a woman gives up her—her friendships in 
that way, even under the hardest pressure, with- 
out scruple or regret? How little you understand 
us! Well, well—that’s over and done with now! 
Let me hear all about it, Mr. Roy. Were you very 
much in love ?” 

“ With Lady Jane? Yes; I am sure I told her 
so often enough.” 

“And she believed you. One need not be 
ashamed of the truth now. But you understand 
what I mean. Were you very much in love with 
your wife when you proposed to her—let me see, 
only the end of last Summer? or was it one of 
those scrapes men get into from sheer laziness, and 
want of moral courage to say No?” 

He had chivalry enough to scorn the loophole 
she left for his escape. 

‘“* Yes, I was in love with her,’’ he answered, 
rather sadly. ‘I thought she would have made 
me happy. Never mind, I can do without her. 1 
dare say it’s all for the best.”’ 

* Poor Mr. Roy !’’ murmured her ladyship, ‘I 
am sorry. You know I am, don’t you ?”’ 

“1 know you have a kind and sympathizing 
nature, Lady Jane,’ he answered, putting on his 
gloves as with intention of presently taking leave ; 
*‘ that is why I am inflicting my troubles on you 
now. It’s not a long story, and I will begin at 
the beginning. Last Summer I went. to Beach- 
mouth, simply because I was bored at home, 
meaning to have a dip in the sea, spend Sunday 
and go back. Lady Jane, I staid there three 
weeks.” 

“You found the Sundays so amusing, I con- 
clude.”’ 

“Every day was a holiday. Each seemed 
brighter than the last. I never was so happy in 
my life. Never—but once.” 

“‘T am not going to ask you when that was. Go 
on.” 

“‘ The very first evening I was struck by the 
appearance of a lady staying at the hotel; and 
next day, through the merest accident, I succeeded 
in making her acquaintance. I found her frank, 
pleasant, unaffected and handsomer even than I 
thought.” 

* Dark or fair ?”’ 

“ Dark, with beautiful black hair.’’ 

‘* How odd! You never usea to admire dark 
women. Well, how long did this seaside romance 
go on before—excuse me, Mr. Roy—before you 
made a fool of yourself ?” 

“Not long. We met half a dozen times a day. 
I thought she seemed to like me, and soon hard- 
ened my heart to ask whether she really did or 
not. Then she told me all about herself, making 
no secret of her birth or bringing-up. . Her father 
was a bookseller, and her aunt kept an hotel.” 

**Mr. Roy, how could you ?” 

“I could and did. We were married in Lon- 
don, and I carried her off to Royston Grange, 
firmly persuaded that with a few hints, and a 
little practice among our country neighbors, she 
would make as good a lady as if she had been 
registered in the stud-book—I beg your pardon; 
I mean the peerage.” 

‘They never do. You see it didn’t answer.” 

“That was no fault of mine. I took the 
greatest pains —explained everything, rehearsed 
everything. She wasn’t obstinate, she wasn’t ex- 
actly stupid ; but somehow she seemed unable to 
take it in. After a time she lost her spirits, grew 
pale and silent ; but declared there was nothing 
the matter, even while she looked up from her 
work with eyes full of tears.” 

‘** Poor thing! Perhaps she was unhappy.” 

“She was unhappy, Lady Jane, but not about 
me. Yesterday, at a moment's notice, she left her 
home during my absence, so far as I can learn, with- 
out a companion of any kind.” 

Lady Jane pondered. 

‘* Have you reason to suspect that she—that 
she cares for rp aay | in particular ?” 

“T had, and now | have not, I am puzzled—I 
am at my wits’ end. She left no letter, no mes- 
sage. I am not even sure that she is in London, 
A man can’t well advertise for his wife—can’t have 
her cried like a lost dog. Lady Jane, what would 
you advise me to do ?” 

** Nothing !” answered her ladyship, with deci- 
sion. “ That is always safe. Go about among 
your friends—show yourself everywhere. If people 
ask after Mrs. Roy, say you have come up to 
take a house, and sheis to join you in London. Then 
they will insist on their own favorite situation, and 
that changes the subject. In the meantime, con- 
fide in nobody but me, You may be sure I have 
your welfare at heart. When shall I see you 
again? Come and dine here to-morrow. My 
sister is in town; 1’ll ask her to meet you, and we 
will go to the French play. Good-by, Mr. Roy, 
but not for quite so long as lasttime. To-morrow, 
at half-past seven. Don’t forget.” 

He bent over the hand she gave him till his lips 
almost touched her rings, and walked down-stairs, 
thinking tbe world a much better place to live in 
than it seemed an hour or two ago. 





CHAPTEK XIX.-~—IN THE WILDERNESS. 





IKE Hagar in her banishment, Nelly felt ut- 
terly desolate and forlorn when she turned her 
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paradise, in which but a few weeks ago she had 
— herself long years of wedded happiness and 
ove. Like Hagar, too, she was faint and weary from 
physical exhaustion. Mr. Roy’s displeasure had 
taken away her appetite for breakfast, and she for- 
got all about luncheon, though it was ready on the 
table when she went away. It cost her a painful 
effort to preserve composure before the servants at 
the hall-door, and she parried with difficulty the 
curiosity of her maid, who could not understand 
why Mrs. Roy had packed her trunk with her own 
hands, or how that lady could possibly dispense 
with her ministrations for a single night. 

At the station, too, where she arrived long be- 
fore the train, her footman seemed exceedingly 
loath to be dismissed with the carriage as ordered, 
and proposed, though scarcely in good faith, to re- 
turn on foot the whole way, rather than not see 
Mrs. Roy’s luggage into the guard’s van with his 
own eyes. When these objections had been over- 
ruled, and the trot of the deur horses had died 
out on the far high-road, our outcast felt very for- 
lorn indeed. Behind her was the still fondly be- 
loved patriarch on whom she could not bear to 
think ; before her, a future too vague and gloomy 
tv contemplate ; while about her brooded the deso- 
late silence of an unfrequented railway-station. 

Poor Hagar turned into the ladies’ waiting-room 
to cry. No doubt it did her good, but, looking in 
the glass over the fireplace, she could not but ob- 
serve that her eyes were swollen and her nose was 
red. 

Presently a spectral arm, shot out from the 
signal-post, denoted the arrival of her train. It 
was time to emerge and take a ticket. She shrank 
back to her hiding-place, nevertheless, in consider- 
able vexation and dismay when she caught sight of 
Lord Fitzowen on the platform, laughing and 
talking with a young man of his own age, in dress, 
manners, and appearance an exact counterpart of 
himself, 

“Of all people on earth,” thought Nelly, ‘ this 
is the last 1 wanted to meet. How can I explain 
to him why I am here and where I am going? 
Besides, I look perfectly hideous. He is sure to see 
I have been crying. Good gracious! If he was 
to ask me the reason, and 1 couldn’t keep from 
bursting out again! What would his friend think ? 
What would he think himself? No. Here I shall 
stay till l’ve seen them safe off. After all that has 
— rather than travel by the same train with 

ord Fitzowen, perhaps in the same carriage, | 
would never go near London again !”’ 

So she flattened her face against the window, 
and watched the two gentlemen into a first-class 
compartment, labeled ‘Smoking,’ with eager 
eyes and a beating heart, waiting impatiently 
enough till the train panted on and disappeared. 

Then she drank some water from a dusty carafe, 
sat down, and collected her energies to think out 
the whole situation. Once, in a momentary weak- 
ness, she half resolved to walk back on foot to 
Royston Grange, and be reconciled with its master ; 
but her heart was still too sore, and she dismissed 
the idea almost as soon as it arose. 

Consulting a time-table, aided by a sympathizing 
railway porter, she made up her mind to go down 
the line toa certain junction some thirty miles dis- 
tant, where she could meet a late express, that, 
from inability to keep its time, was called, in 
contumely, ‘‘ The Flying Dutchman”’; and so pro- 
ceeding to London, she would arrive there in the 
middle of the night; but this intricate plan of 
operations she was unable to carry out. At the 
hour when she should have been taking her seat in 
“The Dutchman” she was in bed at an hotel, 
where she had resorted to get some tea, with a 
headache that incapacitated her from standing or 
even sitting upright. 

*“ What does it matter?” thought poor Nelly. 
“* Nobody expects me; nobody cares if I am alive 
or dead! Auntie has got accustomed to do with- 
out me, and nothing would please Mr. Roy better 
than to be quite sure he would never hear of me 
again.” 

She did them both injustice. Mr. Roy was 
seeking her in London before her headache allowed 
her to get out of bed; and when, on the second 
day after her departure from Royston Grange, she 
arrived at the Corner Hotel, it needed but one look 
in her relative’s face to be assured of auntie’s 
overpowering anxiety and her delight at the wan- 
derer’s return. 

“So he came Aere to find me ?’’ repeated Nelly 
for the twentieth time, when-she had taken her 
bonnet off and settled down in her own old place. 
‘Did he look disappointed? Did he seem sorry, 
auntie, or what ?”’ 

“ Sorry ?”’ returned Mrs. Phipps—a right practi- 
cal person, who called spades and everything else 
by their right names. “ Nota bit! Angry, if you 
like. ‘There was a precious blow-up, I can tell you. 
I gave him a-piece of my mind, and he went away 
in a buff.” 

* He'll come again,” said Nelly. ‘*‘ He must, if 
he’s in earnest. Don’t you think, auntie, he is sure 
to come again ?”’ 

‘1 hope not,” replied her aunt. “ You’re better 
without him, my dear. I never pty om much of 
them consequential, stuck-up ways of his. When 
he made you a lady, why didn’t he treat you as 
such? No, no, you’re better without him, Nelly, 
depend upon it. You've got a comfortable home 
here as long as you like to stay, and for my part | 
hope he will never darken our doors again.”’ 

Nelly did not quite agree, yet she often asked 
herself how she would decide if her husband were 
to propose that she should come back and live with 
him once more. Hurt, vexed, humiliated, she could 
yet have furgiven him only too readily; but, be- 
cause she loved him so dearly, it seemed better 
that she should never see him again. As the 
nightingale is said to lean her breast against a 
thorn; as the horse, most assurediy, in his gallant, 
generous nature, presses down and crouches on the 
stake that drains his life-blood away, so does 
woman seem to derive some mysterious and morbid 
gratification while hugging her keenest sorrows 
tight to her bosom, and immolating herselt at the 
altar of an unworthy idol, that looks down on the 
sacrifice calm, pitiless, and imperturbable, with a 
stony smile. But whatever might have been her 
decision, she would have liked at least the option 
of refusing. And day by day Nelly’s step became 
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visitor after visitor poured into the hotel, but no 
Mr. Roy. 

He was differently employed. Putting off, from 
week to week, his intention of going back, he left 
Mrs. Mopus, much to her contentment, in sole 
poveel 4 at Royston Grange, while he amused 
himself with the gayeties of early Spring in 
London, and devoted his spare time to the danger- 
ous society of Lady Jane. 

It was not long before people began to talk. 
** So sorry we could not come to you, my dear; we 
dined with Lady Jane de Banier.” Whom had you ? 
Mr. Roy, of course! It’s really getting too bare- 
faced. She has not been a widow eighteen months, 
and there she is, flaunting about in colors, and I 
don’t know what all, with a married man! It’s 
true, my dear, I assure you. There’s a wife hidden 
away somewhere in the country. Lord Fitzowen 
has seen her, and declares she is perfectly beautiful. 
Jane ought really to be spoken to. One must draw 
a line; and if nobody else has courage to give her 
a hint, I will do it myself.” 

So Jane was spoken to, with the usual result. 
She resented such interference warmly, and became 
only the more engrossed with her present fancy, 
that it was represented as injurious to the future 
of her children, and hazardous to her own good 
name. ‘I suppose you would have me go about 
in a yashmak, with a guard of what-d’you-call- 
’ems,”’ protested her ladyship, tossing her head in 
high dudgeon. ‘Thank you, I’d rather not! I 
am a Christian woman, in a Christian country, and 
I think I am the best judge of my own conduct.” 

Then she had a quiet little cry, and sat down 
to write an incoherent note to Mr. Roy, entreat- 
ing him not to come near her again, which 
brought him to her door in a violent hurry within 
halt an hour of its delivery. 

It must be admitted, however, that although 
her friends expressed great dissatisfaction among 
themselves, they dined with her readily enough, 
notwithstanding the obnoxious Mr. Roy, issuing 
their own invitations to the imprudent couple 
freely in return, so as to afford them every oppor- 
tunity of meeting at home and abroad. 

Ere long the one was never asked to anything 
without the other, and an easy-going world made 
up its mind to recognize this indiscreet renewal of 
former intimacy as “an established thing.” 

(To be continued.) 





SCENES IN SUN-LANDS. 


By Mrs. Frank Les tie. 





NASSAU.—GRANT’s TowN — NATIVE AFRI- 
CANS — THE SHOUTING CHURCH — AUNT 
PH@BE—OLD GUNNY-BAG’s HuT. 


( NE pleasant afternoon we ordered our sable 

coachman to drive us to Grant’s Town, where 
we had been advised that the negro population 
almost exclusively dwell in conditions as nearly 
approximating those of their native Africa as can 
well be imagined. 

Nor is the phrase native Africa as hyperbolical as 
it may sound, for some time within the last halt-cen- 
tury several cargoes of negroes bound for the 
Spanish West Indies were captured by the English, 
and landed on this island, where they were assigned 
lands in this suburb and in Bayne’s Town, an ad- 
joining settlement. 

Many of these imported Africans are still alive 
and have preserved their native customs, dialect, 
and mode ot life intact, some of them being en- 
tirely ignorant of the English language. 

Grant’s Town —named for an ex-dignitary of 
Nassau and not for our late President—is the more 
fashionable and modern of these localities, but is 
still as vivid a picture of the real African village as 
limned and described by Livingstone, Baker and 
others, as need be desired. It principally con- 
sists of one long street, so straight and level that 
the eye travels along it for a mile or more until the 
two lines of waving palms and bananas bordering 
the street converge and blend into a charming 
vista. 

Nestled among these and the other tropical fruit- 
trees which crowd the little plots of ground are 
the low white walls and thatched roofs of the tiny 
cottages, some of them not ten feet square-- but 
every one of them the abode of a family of in- 
definite and marvelous extent, for although few of 
these cabins contain more than one bed, some half- 
dozen persons habitually find their rosy rest be- 
neath the one thatched roof. 

Beside the bed, there is commonly a wooden 
rocking-chair, covered with calico, where the 
grandmother of the family sits and croons over one 
of the two or three babies belonging to every 
establishment, while the mother stands gossiping 
at the road-side in the true enjoyment of genuine 
African luxury, for the cocoanut, the banana, the 
orange, sapadillo and kindred fruit grow on every 
side almost without culture; the weather is never 
cold, and Sambo earns the family subsistence by 
one or two languid days’ work in each week. 

On the rare occasions when the mater familias 
undertakes such-labor as washing or cooking, she 
retires to a little shed attached to the cabin, where 
an elevation built of stone and mortar represents a 
fireplace, in which some dried weeds and sticks pro- 
duce, with plenty of smoke, heat enough to boil or 
roast the yams, or stew the rice and pork and 
bake the corn-cake, which, with fruit and sugar- 
cane, form the family food. 

The girls and boys who, in the morning, throng 
the porch of the hotel, mostly live in Grant’s Town, 
as well as a good many of the unreliable servants 
who torment the lives of foreign employers. Some of 
the men find work “en the wharves, others go 
to sea; but, on the whole, the problem of how to 
evade Adam’s curse, and enjoy life tree trom labor 
and anxiety, seems as nearly reached in this 
favored spot as anywhere upon earth. 

We made two calls—one upon a fat, jolly Congo 
matron, who sat in a house about as big as a sentry- 
box, with a string of herrings at one side anda 
lump of tobacco at the other. Judging by these 
signs, we inquired if she kept a shop; whereupon 
she launched into a voluble description of a bur- 
glary committed upon her establishment some 
months previously, and explained that the business 
had never recovered trom the shock. A few cop- 
pers, however, gave such joy that we hoped, if such 
profit contented, the loss could not have been very 
severe. 

One other call was upon Aunt Phebe, a native 
African also, and ninety-six years of age. Among 
other questions, we asked if she remembered the 
manumission of the slaves in these islands some forty 
years ago. ‘’Member Mannermiss’n Day, chile?” 





inquired she, indignantly, ‘‘w’y dat was on’y 
yes'day. W’y for shouldn’t I ‘member dat?” 

And then she told a long and amusing story of 
how her granddaughter, who had lJearned to read, 
brought home from her employer’s « newspaper 
containing the joyful news of her people’s freedom. 
‘* And I says,’ continued Aunt Phebe, “ gimmee 
hold of dat ar paper, you, Chloe, fer if it’s printed in 
& vaper I’ll b’lieve it fer true, dough I can’t read 
; ’ 


We agreed that such faith in the public prints de- 
served special encouragement; and as a member 
of the guild that writes for the press we felt com- 
pelled to be munificent as we shook hands with the 
excellent old lady. 

We were considerably puzzled at Grant’s Town 
by occasional stone and plaster structures in the 
orchards behind the houses like tombs or cairns, 
or, perhaps, domestic altars, but on inquiry found 
that these were ovens, heated on occasion of some 
great festival, when several families together baked 
in them the puddings, pastries, or other dainties 
which, ordinarily, they do without. 

One of the features of Grant’s Town is the Shout- 
ing Church, a low, thatched edifice with board 
shutters instead of windows, and heavy limestone 
walls. It is used for a wild, semi-savage sort of 
worship, once, perhaps, of the Methodist form, but 
now consisting principally of shrieks, groans and 
shouts, without much method in their madness, and 
well adapted to the taste of the {native Africans, 
who have not yet forgotten their fetich worship. 
Besides this, there is a good-looking Episcopal 
Church called St. Agnes. 

Near this church is the hut—scarcely larger than 
a good-sized dog-kennel — occupied tor many 

ears by an eccentric man, called ‘ Old Gunny- 

ags,’’ irom the material with which he was al- 
ways clothed. How he lived and had his being was 
a mystery, as he rarely worked gnd never begged ; 
but probably his ambitions were as modest in the 
way of food as they were in the matter of lodging 
and raiment. He was looked up to as an oracle by 
his neighbors in Grant’s Town, and great was their 
grief when the old man passed away. His hut, 
however, remains undisturbed, although several 
years have elapsed since the death of its owrer. 

And now the day of our departure and the 
steamer San Jacinto arrived together, and, re- 
packing the trunks so gleefully unpacked two 
weeks before, we said ‘“‘ Good-by”’ with more real 
feeling than we could have believed to friends un- 
known a little half-month ago, and went on board. 
A halt-hour passed in watching the negro boys, in 
the most primitive costume, dive for pennies—a 
sort of specialty on the arrival and departure of a 
steamer—-and in looking at the quaint aud motley 
throng upon the wharf, until the whistle sounded, 
the wheels revolved, and with an odd feeling of 
loss and pain we watched the white tropical town 
with its waving crests of palm and the gleaming 
walls of church and palace and prison blend in 
one vague mass against the northern sky, while the 
gleam of the lighthouse, on the point of Hog 
Island, sent a friendly greeting across the waves 
towards us, the evening fell, the great sea swelled 
around us, as if all earth had been swallowed up 
in ocean, and, with a last loving look, we murmured, 
“Good-by, beautiful Nassau,’’ and sought the 
shelter of our state-rooms. 





PEACE IN CUBA. 
GREAT REJOICING IN HAVANA.-— APPOINTMENT 
OF MARTINEZ CAMPOS TO BE CAPTAIN- 
GENERAL. 


A FTER a struggle of nine years the insurrection 
i in Cuba has been terminated, and peace de- 
clared to ali the world by proclamation, and the 
brilliant observance of a four days’ jubilee. This in- 
telligence is supplemented by the announcement 
that Captain-General Jovellar has resigned, and that 
General Martinez Campos has been appointed his 
successor. The names of these two officers will 
occupy @ prominent position in the history of the 
great throes of the Gem of the Antilles. General 
Jovellar was first appointed Captain-General in 
1873, succeeding General Pieltain. On assuming 
the post he found himself surrounded by difficul- 
ties Cotere which many able men would have suc- 
cumbed. The memorable Virginius affair and the 
conduct of General Burriel in ordering the summary 
execution of the voyagers created the utmost excite- 
ment in Havana, as well as throughout the civilized 
world. To General Jovellar was intrusted the 
carrying out of the special agreement between the 
United States and Spain, made as a kind of atone- 
ment for the massacre. In doing this he showed 
rare prudence and coolness, and yet was 80 
hampered by interests purely local to Havana that 
he begged President Castelar to accept his resigna- 
tion. The sturdy Republican declined to accede 
to the petition, and Jovellar again applied himself to 
his arduous duties. In 1875 Jovellar was released and 
Count Valmaseda, who had been Captain-General 
several times, superseded him. In March of that 
year Valmaseda offered amnesty to certain of the 
insurgent leaders with their followers, but the con- 
ditions and proposition were rejected, and the 
struggle continued. 

Towards the close of 1875 Valmaseda was re- 
called and Jovellar reappointed. He again set to 
work in a systematic manner to reconcile the in- 
surgents with the inevitable failure of their cause, 
and in this he was ably seconded by General 
Martinez Campos, fresh from the fields of the 
Carlist war, after having proclaimed Alfonso King 
of Spain betore his victorious army at Sagunta. 
General Campos went to Cuba to assume chief 
command of the army, so as relieve Jovellar of the 
double duty he had to perform as Captain-General 
and Commander-in-chiet. He had established a 
reputation as a first-class soldier and an honest 
man, possessed of practical good sense and clear 
ideas. Disregarding existing prejudices and policies, 
he began treating directly with the insurgen( chiefs, 
and to the surprise of thousands of observers of the 
experiment, he met with success almost from the 
start. This was due, in a great measure, to the 
influences ot his personal character. He had never 
issued either public or secret orders to shoot 

risoners and have them reported as killed in 

attle. He was kind to all subordinates, and fre- 

uently reproached and even punished officers for 
ili-treating prisoners. He seemed determined to 
conquer without shedding of blood, and in all cases 
he released prisoners on their simple parole, and 
furnished them passports to go whither they pleased. 
In a word, he kept taitl with friend and foe alike, 
and offered such honorable terms to the resisting 
chiefs, and fulfilled so minutely all his promises, 
that the insurgents began surrendering by the 
thousands. Early in February last the Official 
Gazette ot Havana published the basis of peace 
conditions, and on March 28th General Campos 
issued a proclamation declaring that “ peace has 
been substantially re-established in the greater part 
ot the district lately in rebellion, and that it is now 
necessary to heal the wounds occasioned by ten 





years of strife. therefore. in accordance with Arti- 


cle II. of the peace conditions, and by the authority 
of the Home Government,”’ the General decrees: 


First—The authorities of the pacified territory ‘‘are 
to observe the most complete oblivion” for past 
events, and strive to prevent the resuscitation of bygone 
passions. 

Second—All persons now in imprisonment for treason, 


rebellion and sedition, or for being accessory thereto, 
are to be liberated and returned to their homes, if de- 
sired, and those who have escaped punishment are not 
to be proceeded against. 

Third—All cases now pending before the tribunals of 
the island for such crimes are to be abandoned imme- 
diately 

Fourth—All persons banished or deported for such 
causes are to be permitted to return home, and are to 
be exempt from molestation or persecution for their 
previous conduct. 

Fifth—All persons included in the foregoing articles, 
and those residing in foreign countries, are to regain 
their rights.of citizenship. 

Sizth—All deserters trom the Spanish forces who are 
still in arms are be pardoned, if they surrender by the 
15th of April. 


Great and unbounded is the joy in Cuba upon the 
proclamation uf peace. The dark cloud that hung 
over this tair island has been dissipated, and the 
sunlight of tranquillity once more shines in subdued 
and gentle radiance. Martinez Campos has been 
congratulated not only by the Casino but by his 
royal master, who forwarded a special telegram to 
the fortunate general. The Casino Espaiiol dis- 
patched the following telegram to the Gevernment 
at Madrid: 


To THE PRESIDENT OF THE COUNCIL OF MINISTERS— 

The Casino Espafiol of Havana warmly congratulates 
His Majesty the King, and he has the bigh honor to its 
gratitude for having conceded so opportunely the com- 
mand of this Antilly to the illustrious leaders, Martinez 
Campos and Jovellar, to whom are due the pacification 
of Cuba and the capitulation of all the rebels—so honor- 
able for Spain. All the people associate themselves with 
the general rejoicing, and acclaim Alfonso XII. ‘‘The 
Pacifier.’’ The President, Vicenrs GALERAZA. 


The proclamation of peace was followed by very 
extraordinary ceremonies in Havana. On the night 
of Thursday, June 13th, General Martinez Campos 
reached the city by special train from Cienfuegos 
at the Regla Station, on the opposite side of Havana 
Bay. He was received by Captain-General Jovellar 
anc a large assemblage of officials and citizens. 
The meeting between the generals was extremely 
cordial. They remained during the night at the 
residence of Count Romeros in Guanabacoa. At 
six o’clock on Friday morning the General-in-Chiet 
and the Captain-General crossed the bay in the 
terryboat, passing between the men-of-war, which 
were drawn up in two lines. They landed at seven 
o’clock, and made a triumphant entry into the city 
at the head of 4,000 troops, amid unbounded enthau- 
siasm, Cubans and Spaniards uniting in fraternal 
exhibitions of joy. The streets were strewn with 
palm-leaves and flowers, and spanned by triumphal 
arches with inscriptions to the pacifiers of Cuba. 
The Municipality of Havana presented to each 
general a golden laurel wreath. . 

A banquet began at seven o’clock in the evening 
in the Governor’s palace. The streets were crowded 
to their utmost capacity, and the hotels overrun 
with people from the interior of the island, who 
flocked to the city to witness the festivities. _ 

On Saturday there was a grand civic procession, 
in which all the Spanish provinces and their pecu- 
liar costumes, ancient and modern, were repre- 
sented. A grand parade of regular and volunteer 
troops occurred on Sunday. Generals Jovellar and 
Campos were greeted with continued acclamations. 
The enthusiasm showed no signs of abating. On 
Monday the public festivities closed with a bull- 
fight in the ancient style, and at noon Martinez 
Campos assumed the office of Captain-General, is- 
suing a proclamation to the inhabitants, saying : 


With the co-operation of the patriotism and good 
sense of the inhabitants, the difficult task of reconstruct- 
ing the country will be less arduous, The policy of the 
Government will be generous forgetfulness of everything 
tending to divide those who are brothers, and equal ap- 
plication of the law without distinction of persons. New 
laws will call to public duties a great part of those who 
heretufore had no representation in public life, but 
impatient demands are inexcusable, The people may 
rest assured the Government will fulfill ali the promises 
made by the late and the present Captain-General, 


General Jovellar embarked for Spain on Tues- 
day, June 18th. 





SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Farmers in England sowing arsenicated wheat are, by 
a recent act of Parliament, made subject to a heavy 
penalty. 

An Attempt is to be made to grow the sugar-cane in 
Switzerland, and grains bave been forwarded to be dis- 
tributed among farmers. 


A Learned Professor at Lyons, France, has discovered 
a method for artificially batching silk-worms, which 
promises to afford the means of obtaining two yields 
of raw silk a year instead of one. 


The Cultivation of Oysters is becoming an important 
branch of trade in Holland, for, while the home-con- 
sumption averages about 14,500,000 oysters per annum, 
almost as many are exported, France alone taking more 
than 3,000,000. 


Most Persons are Aware that air can pass through 
stone, brick, and stucco; further, that it is easential, in 
order that a house should be healthy, that this action 
should be carried on. The blocking up with paint of 
the health-pores of a house, so to speak, therefore is 
to be unhesitatingly condemned. 


Pine-trees seem to have the greatest efficacy in re- 
taining atmospheric moisture. They retain more than 
half the rainfall upon their heads, whilst broad-leaved 
trees transmit fifty-eight per cent. of the atmospheric 
moisture to the ground. Hence pine-forests lessen the 
danger of flooding in rivers which bave their source in 
mountains so planted. 


Sonorous Alloys.—Many alloys of tin and other soft 
metals, hardened by the addition of antimony, copper, 
etc., do not give a clear tone, on being struck, but a 
lead-like dull one. It has been found by Professor B. Sil- 
liman that the power of sounding clearly may be im- 
parted to them, by immersing for a half to one minute 
in a paraffin or oil bath, heated to a temperature 5° to 
5.5° below the boiling point, then taking out and allow- 
ing to cool. This treatment of the alloy does not pro- 
duce any diminution of density, but a considerable in- 
crease of the hardness and rigidity. A change in the 

lecular arrang t of the alioy appears to be pro- 
duced similar to that which is affected with glass, when 
it is treated in the same way. 


Deep Sea Soundings between Africa and Brazil.— 
Commander Winfield S. Schley, commanding the United 
States steamer Essex, reports from Rio de Janeiro 
under date of February 10th, 1878, that he has success- 
fully rvo a line of soundings !rom St. Paul de Loanda, 
Alrica, to Cape Frio, Brazil, via the Island of St. Hel- 
ena His report is accompanied by the track chart, 
with soundings marked thereon, a profile of the ocean 








bottom, and the posifions where soundings and sea-tem. 


peratures were taken. The greatest depth found between 
the Coast of Africa and St. Helena was 3,063 fathoms, or 
18,375 feet; and between St. Helena and Brazil the 
greatest depth was 3.284 fathoms, or 19,704 feet. 
T soundings taken within five or six miles to the 
eastward and westward of St. Helena exhibit in profile 
the remarkable fact that that island stands almost per- 
pendicular in nearly 12,000 feet of water. After leav- 
ing the Coast of Africa, there is an abrupt descent of 
900 fathoms in the first sixty miles from that coast, 
deepening up to 3,000 fathoms at a distance of about 
seven hundred miles; thence to St. Helena gradual 
reductions in depth occur, and an entire change ip 
the character of the bottom, from mud to coral rock 
and sand. The soundings were taken by means of 
pianoforte wire, in place of hemp line, with the ma- 
chine designed by Sir William Thomson, of England, 
improved by Captain George E. Belknap, of the United 
States Navy, who first used it on board the United 
States steamer 7uscarora, in sounding across the Pacific 
Ocean in 1873 and 1874. 








PERSONAL GOSSIP. 


Tue cross of the Order of Francis Joseph has 
been conferred on Dr. Schweinfurth by the Emperor of 
Austria. 


Rumors are current that the Queen will pay @ 
visit in state to Malta to inspect the Indian troops as 
Empress of India. 


Sienor Carrout, Prime Minister of Italy, is 
exerting himself to bring about an international exhibi- 
tion at Rome in 1881. 


Signor Casre.iant’s collection, which has just 
been sold in Paris, is said to have brought double the 
price asked for it in this city. 


Dr. Le Moyne, the Pennsylvanian who so 
seriously believes in cremation, has just given $20,000 
to a colored school in Tennessee. 


Tue bust of Henry Wilson has been placed in 
Doric Hall, at the State House in Boston, between those 
of Lincoln and Governor Andrew. 


GeNneRAL SHERMAN’s eldest son, Mr. Thomas 
Ewing Sherman, bas sailed for England, where he wilh 
enter the Novitiate of the Society of Jesus. 


Draz has pronounced against a railway connect- 
ing Mexico with the United States, and refuses to admit 
the contract agreed upon by his predecessors. 


Kine Oscar, of Sweden, has received an 
honorary title from the Frankfort Academy of Sciences 
in consideration of his translation of ‘‘ Faust’ into 
Swedish verse. 


Ir is announced that Oxford University will 
confer the honorary degree of Doctor of Common Law 
upon Edwards Pierrepont, late Minister of the United 
States to Great Britain. d 


Mr. Yune Wine, the Chinese Commissioner, 
has preseated to Yale—from which college he is a gradu- 
ate—a large collection of Chinese books. The 1,300 
volumes are historical, poetical, etc. 


Tue Emperor William’s courage has always 
been sustained by the conviction that he has a mission 
to perform, and will be protected by a supernatural 
power until its full accomplishment. 


Mr. Preston Powers, the younger son of 
Hiram Powers, is constantly busy with his work as a 
sculptor in Florence. He models a great many portrait- 
busts; his bust of Agassiz he has repeated five times. 


Juan Gonzatez, a Mexican, living near Fort 
Concho, Texas, is said to be the best lasso-thrower in 
the world. He throws a lasso 225 feet in length almost 
as accurately as a good marksman could shoot with a 
rifle, 

Prorgsson T. C. MENDENHALL, of the Ohio 
State University, has been appointed Professor of Physics 
in the Imperial University of Japan. His salary is 
to be $5,000 a year ; and he binds himself to remain in 
Japan for two years. 


Tue estate of Mark Hopkins, of San Francisco, 
is worth $10,000,000, and men able to qualify as bonds- 
men in twice that amount could not be found in the 
country. To get around the difficulty about $5,000,000 
in railroad bonds were withdrawn {rom the property and 
deposited ina bank. Then Charlies Crocker and Leland 
Stanford qualified in $10,000,000 each. 


M. Henri Cernuscui, whose visit to this 
country will be especially remembered by those inter- 
ested in the bi-metallic question, is said to have in his 
splendid house in Paris the finest collection of Chinese 
and Japanese curiosities known to exist. One of these 
curiosities is an enormous Japanese idol in bronze, the 
largest piece of the kind to be found in Europe. 


No American lady of the day leads so brilliant 
a life as Madame Waddington, wife of the French 
Minister for Foreign Affaira. A strange combination of 
nationalities this family presents. He is of naturalized 
British parents, was educated under Arnold at Rugby, 
and rowed in the Trinity eight at Cambridge ; his wife 
is daughter of the late President King, of Columbia 
College. 


No more fitting appointment could come from 
the President’s hand than that of Sumner J. Kimball to 
be General Superintendent of the Life-Saving Service, 
Mr, Kimball has been the chief directing force of this 
great institution since its reorganization in 1871, and, 
with the enlarged facilities granted him in the law 
passed by the last Congress, he is just the man to bring 
the Service up to the highest state of efficiency. 


Tue Persian Shah is accompanied to Paris by 
asuite consisting of fifty persons, including servants. 
He inhabits the apartments used by the Emperor of 
Brazil and Prince Henry of the Netherlands. Twenty- 
four saloons and rooms are placed at his disposal, 
and a special chef employed to undertake the cuisine 
according to Mussulman usage. The carriages used by 
the Shah formerly belonged to Napol IIL. 





Dr. Momsen is in Italy completing his his- 
torical and archeological investigations. He was recently 
the lion of the day at Ancona, and quite a crowd of 
people followed the illustrious German to the Cathedral 
and the Palazzo Milesi. After a short stay at Bologna, 
the doctor, who has been busy in Italy since March last, 
will return to Berlin. He will go back with such an 
accumulation of valuable discovery as will aflord material 
tor several volumes, 


Guazit OsMAN Pasua is believed to have fallen 
somewhat under a cloud. Summoned to the presence 
of the Sultan to consult on the State affairs, he reviewed 
the situation pretty much as he would have done a 
division, without fear or favor. Then turning to the 
Sultan, he said: ‘“‘Iam but a simple soldier. I know 
how to put my people in their places; if your Majesty 
does not, I advise you to send for Midhat. He knows 
what ought to be done, and the men to do it with.” 
The Sultan sprang from his chair as if stung, walked to 
the window and looked out intently. Osman remained 
standing, and the situation became, after some mirutes, 
somewhat tendue Said, by way of restoring the entente, 
or finishing the interview, approached Hamid and asked : 
* Does your maesty wish Osman Pasha to remain ?”’ 
‘“No!” brusquely replied the Sultan, ‘1 want acither 





him por any friend of Midbat’s.”’ 
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CHARLES HODGE, D,D., LL.D. 
HERE are some names which are symbols—some of 


discoveries, some of schools of thought, some of events 
which determine eras of history. One of these repre 


sentative names is that of Dr. Hodge, who died at | 


Princeton, onJune 19th, Dr, Charles Hodge was born at 
Philadelphia, of Scotch-Irish descent, on December 28th, 
1797, and graduated at Princeton College, 1815, entering 
the next year as a student at the Theological Seminary. 
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| contributions to sacred literature have been of the most 
|} scholarly and solid character. For nearly forty years he 
| was editor-in-chief of the Princeton Review, and during 
| that period was engaged on other literary work, The 
great work of his lile is the ‘‘Systematic Theology,’ 
which is regarded as one of the ablest expositions of Cal- 
vinism ever produced. At least six of his other works 
are recognized by Protestants all over the world as con- 
tributions of imperishable value to the sum of popular 
evangelical knowledge. He died full of honora, having 


In 1820 he became assistant teacher of the original lan- | for more than halt a century influenced, more or less sen- 





NEW 


guages of Scripture in the seminary, and two years 
later he was elected by the General Assembly full Pro 
fessor of Oriental and Biblical Literature, In 1828, after 
some three years’ study at the Universities of Paris, 
Halle and Berlin, he returned to his Chair, and in 1840 
was transterred to the professorship of Exegetical and 
Didactic Theology, to which, in 1852, Polemic Theology 
was added. He held this Chair at the time of his death. 
On the 24th of April, 1872, the emi-centennial of his 
professorship was celebrated at Princeton by four hundred 
or five hundred classmates and former pupils. Dr. Hodge’s 
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JERSEY.— THE LATE CHARLES HODGE, D.D., LL.D. 
FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY WARREN, OF BOSTON. 
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sibly, the thought and tendencies 


of his age. 


COMMENCEMENT DAY 
AT PRINCETON, N. J. 


HE Commencement exercises of 

the College ot New Jersey, on 
June 20th, attracted this year a far 
larger congregation than ever to 
the precincts of this ancient insti- 
tution. President Hayes had pro- 
mised to be present with his wife, 
but the extreme length of the Con- 
gressional prevented. A 
larger proportion of the students 
than usual joined the procession 
which formed at the College Chapel 
at 9 A.M., and marched to the old 
First Presbyterian Church, preceded 
by Grafulla’s Seventh Regiment 
Band. The church was well filled 
throughout the long Commence- 
ment exercises, which continued 
until 2:30 p.m. The church was 
well arranged for the exercises, a 
large platform running across one 
end, and tiers of seats rising on 
either side. In the right hand of 
the chancel in these tiers sat the 
Faculty, on the left the Board of 
Trustees, while in the centre sat Dr. 
McCosh, having on his right hand 
Governor McClellan. Stanley Mat- 
thews, who arrived the night pre- 
vious to witness the graduation of 
his son, occupied a seat among the 
trustecs. 

The exercises were opened with 
prayer by the Rev. Dr. Stearns, and 
the orators then spoke in order of 
rank in the class. 

In his address conferring the 
prizes at the conclusion of the ex- 
ercises Dr. McCosh paid a tribute 
to the memory of William Cullen 
Bryant, to Professor Henry, and to 
the college’s last loss, the Rev. 
Charles Hodge, D.D., LL.D. He 
said that the gifts to the college dur- 
ing the year aggregated $120,000, 
and that $30,000 had been expended 
on the library. 

At the conclusion of the valedictory oration the large, 
audience slowly dispersed. The procession was soon 
formed in front of old North College, and marched to the 
large examination-hall in the top of Dickinson Hall, 
where the alumni dinner was partaken cf. Upon a dais 
at one end of the large hall, at a table in the centre, sat 
Dr. McCosh, having upon his left hand the Hon. Chauncey 
Depew and Admiral Emmons, U.S. N., and upon his 
right, Governor McClellan, ex-Governor Ward, of New 
Jersey, and the Rev. Dr..Mix, of Orange, N. J. The 
Class of ’78 sat at one long table, the Classes of ’77, 776 
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GENERAL MARTINEZ CAMPOS, NEWLY-APPOINTED CAPTAIN-GENERAL OF CUBA.— FROM 
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68, °58.°T5 and °53 also having tables to themselves. 


The Faculty of the college sat together, as did also | 


the trustees. After an excellent dinner had been 
disposed of several toasts were read and responses 
were made. 


THE HORTICULTURAL SHOW. 
NE of the features of the exhibition of the New 
York Horticultural Society, at Gilmore’s Gar- 
den, which opened June 19th, and continued until 
he 21st, was the magnificent display of straw- 
herries. Nearly all the larger varieties were exhib- 
ited, and each had some peculiar merit of its own. 





THE LATE HORTICULTURAL SHOW.—A SPECIMEN DURAND 
STRAWBERRY—EXACT SIZE. 


Onr illustration shows a representative of the great 
American variety, which measured three inches 
across and two inches in length, the weight being 
two and a half ounces, The exhibitor and grower 
was Mr. E. W. Durand, ot Irvington, N, J., who re- 
ceived a premium for the heaviest berries, 





Russian Army Officers. 


Tue life of the Russian officer, away from parades 
and the excitement of battles, is occupied chiefly by 
routine duty, tea-drinking, smoking, and card and 
billiard-playing, proportionately in the order named. 
The duty seems hard and tedious, but to some of 
us it would seem harder to drink five or six tumblers 
of tea three or four times a day. The “ dentchicks ”’ 
(official servants) do nothing but attend to the 
making of tea and their masters’ pipes all day. 
Every time the officer returns to his quarters tea 
must be prepared, and the long-stemmed pipes 
ready to fight, not only for himself, but for any 
number of guests he may bring with him. The 
tobacco used is always of Turkish brands, or at 
least sold as such. The Ukraine isa tobacco-pro- 
ducing province, but the leaf can not be enjoyed 
by anybody beside the Ukraine people, with their 
horse-constitutions. It would be the height of im- 
prudence for anybody with weak lungs to ride in a 
smoking-carriage in this region, even for halt a day, 
for fear of suffocation, and a corpse exposed to 
the action of the smoke of Ukraine tobacco would 
we converted into a mummy in twenty-four hours. 


“4,70 First Italian Mystery Play. 


- * Mystery Play of which we havo 
7 ngs “xr as Italy is concerned, was 
“y heey = Sega 244 at Prato della Valle, a 
repres ~ “ 
suburb of Padua. It was the ume. ponies ed 
tion, the tragedy of the Crucifixion. the , 
to Padua trom all parts of Italy to sée as orm- 
ance. A young lady of acknowledgéo wpe! 
played the part of the Virgin Mary ; peasants pisye 
the part of the Apostles, soldiers, etc., and mon . 
had roles allotted to them. Nay, & man was foun 
to play the part of Our Saviour—long fair hair, 
arted in the middle, and a meek and goodly aspect 
Coe, it is said, his principal characteristics. The 
next spectacle of this kind took place in the Friuli, 
about the year 1298, and, at the commencement of 
the fourteenth century, a third and grander per- 
formance was given at Cividale, in the north of 
Italy, amidst the applause of thousands upon thou- 
sands of spectators. The dénouement of the drama 
did not end with the Crucifixion, for the Mystery 
Play, as originally performed, was found to be in- 
complete. It was remodeled on a broader basis, 
and the new basis was made to include three epi- 
sodes, that is to say, three acts ; the first act dealin 
with the Atonement or Crucifixion, the second with 
the Resurrection, and the third with the Ascension 
into Heaven. Cividale was the envy and the won- 
der of all the cities of Italy. Every town in the 
peninsula wanted Mystery Plays, and Mystery Plays 
for a hundred years were one of the great subjects 
of men’s thoughts and one of the principal topics of 
eonversation. For the time had not yet come for 
Mother Church to desert her bantling ; priests and 
monks did not yet repudiate the worldly child that 
had been born on the threshold of the sanctuary. 
‘The brat was allowed-to live as a kind of semi-offi- 
cial underling of the priesthood; he was called 
Allegory, he was called Revival, he was called Mys- 
tery Play. Priests and monks were quite willing 
to jet the people be educated by means of the the- 
atre go long as the theatre was in their own hands. 
Theateigal performances were semi-religioys cere- 
monies ig the Middle Ages, as dancing in the days 
of ancient Rome was a part of religious discipline. 
Rome had its Agiji, with their sacred leaps and 
jammeries, ip the temple of Mars; and Italy had 
‘ite Mystery Plays, performed outside the sanctuary, 
but ot at enmity with it, When civilization in- 
creased, when the dramatic art slipped out of the 
hands of the priesthood, theatres were denounced, 
cand people were warned against playgoing as much 
as they are warned powadays against heresy. But 
idystery Plays survived their founders, and contin- 
ned to be in vogue till the fourteenth century. 








The Rise and Progress of Penal Servitude. 


Waar English prisons were before the time of 
John Howard and Elizabeth Fry forms a scandal to 
humanity itself. The early days of the transporta- 
tion syatem—in the hulks and in the Australian 
colonies—to a considerable extent recalled these 
horrors; but it shoald be said that in course of 
time they received great mitigation. Transporta- 
gion had the effect of exiling a large proportion of 





stil a question among jurists whether it is not the 
best kind of long sentences. But the time came 
when the Australian colonies, with the exception 
of West Australia, resolutely refused to admit any 
further convicts. The government of the day was 





Almost accidentally, and very gradually, the system 
of penal servitude grew up. 
| some years before the point of extreme difficulty 
| had been reached a select committee on harbors of 
| retuge had recommended the construction of the 
Portland Breakwater to secure a naval station in 
| war and ‘to allord shelter and safety to the com- 
mercial marine 1: the long line of coast extending 
from Plymouth and Torbay to 
Portsmouth and the Downs.”’ A 
large amount of convict labor was 
now at the profitable disposal of 
the government. Buildings were 
run up for the accommodation of 
1,000 eonvicts, and after the 
foundation of the Portland Break- 
water had been laid by the Prince 
Consort the great work was pro- 
ceeded with. It was found that 
another vast prison might easily be 
made available. At Prince’s 
Town, in the heart ot Dartmoor, 
was an immense range of build- 
ings which had been used for 
French prisoners during the long 
Continental war. The huge bar- 
racks were falling into ruins; in 
places the roof was blown off and 
the wall was blown in. A batch of 
convicts was sent down to make 
the na habitable, while proper 
buildings on the approved plan 
were to be constructed. The plan 
was also designed to construct up 
the Medway a chain of artificial 
basins that would be able to con- 
tain a fleet. A large prison was 
constructed at Chatham, and since 
then another at Portsmouth, where 
immense public works have been 
taken in hand. In 1852 the transportation system 
was definitely surrendered, and the new punish- 
ment, with the corresponding new term of * penal 
servitude,’ was invented. In 1863 a Royal Com- 
mission was appointed to examine into the work- 
ings of the system, and one result of the Act of 
Parliament, based upon its report, was that no 
sentence in future was to be for a less term than 
five years, 





FUN. 
THE fishery question—Had a bite yet ? 


A HORSE, unlike a man, is always prepared to 
meet an oat. 


SENTIMENTAL young grammarians are very apt 
to parse “ love ’’ as a “ fine-night verb.” 


A MAN has invented yellow spectacles for making 
lard look like butter, They are a great saving of 
expense—if worn while eating. 


‘* HOW NICELY the corn pops!” said a young man, 
who was sitting with his sweetheart before the fire. 
** Yes,” she responded, demurely, “it’s got over 
being green,” 

‘**MAY the Lord preserve your eyesight,’’ said a 
beggarwoman to a man with a small nose, who had 
just given her a gratuity. “Why?” he asked. 
“Because,”’ said she, *‘ you’ve no nose to hold your 
spectacles,’’ 


A SPIRITED ANSWER.—Minister : 
Drinking again! Don’t you know where all the 
drinkers go to?” Janet: ‘Ah could na say what 
ithers do, but ah know where ah ken—(hic)—get 
the best cheapest !’’ 


FOND MOTHER (who is looking over her son’s room 
previous to his long recess)—‘‘ Why Charles, where 
did you get all these bottles ?”’ Charles—‘* Oh! ah! 
Let me see. They were sent me by some young 
jadies to decorate, after I had joined the Art Club.”’ 


‘Janet! Janet! 


WE have often wondered of what comestibles the 
Hungarian Diet is composed, and our curiosity is 
at length satisfied, for we read of a joint-sitting of 
the Hungarian Delegation. This is as it should be, 
for that Hung(a)ry people should have substantial 
diet is but meet. 


‘“* ANYTHING new or fresh this morning ?”’ a re- 
porter asked in a railroad-office. ‘ Yes,’ replied 
the lone occupant of the apartment. ‘“ What is it ?’’ 
queried the reporter, whipping out his note-book. 
Said the railroad man, edging towards the door: 
‘*That paint you are leaning against.’’ Such are 
the loads a newspaper man must bear. 


THEY were standing at a window. ‘In looking 
out-doors do you notice how bright is the green of 
the grass and leaves ?’’ asked an elderly gentleman 
of a little Danbury girl, whose home he was visit- 
ing. ‘ Yes, sir.’ ‘Why does it appear so much 
brighter at this time ?’’ he next asked, looking down 
upon the bright, sweet face with tender interest, 
“Because ma has cleaned house, and you can see 
out better,” she said. The elderly gentleman sat 
down. 

IN a rural district of Forfarshire, a young plow- 
man once went a courting on Saturday night. In 
vain he racked his brain for some interesting topic; 
he could call up no subject at all suitable for the 
occasion—not one sentence could he utter, and for 
two long hours he sat on in silent despair, The girl 
herself was equally silent; she no doubt remem- 
bered the teaching of the old Scotch song: “* Men 
maun be the first to speak,’”’ and she sat as patiently 
regarding him with demure surprise. At last John 
suddenly exclaimed: ‘‘ Jenny, there is a feather on 
yer apron!’’ “I wudna ha’e wondered if there 
had been twa,” replied Jenny, “ for I’ve been sit- 
tin’ aside a goose a’ nicht."’ 

“How ARE you, Trepid? How do you feel to- 
day, Mr. Trepid ?’’—‘‘ A great deal worse than I was, 
thank’ee; most dead, 1 am obliged to you; I’m 
always worse than I was, and I don’t think I was 
ever any better. I’m very sure, anyhow, that I’m 
not going to be any better; and, for the future, you 
may always know I’m worse without asking any 

uestions; for the questions make me worse, if no- 

ing else does.”” ‘‘ Why, Trepid, what’s the mat- 
ter with you ?’’ ‘* Nothing, I tell you, in particular; 
but a great deal is the matter with me in general; 
and that’s the danger, because we don’t know what 
it is. That’s what kills people, when they can’t 
tell what it is; that’s what’s killing me. My great- 
grandfather died of it, and so will I. The doctors 
don’t know it; they can’t tell; they say I’m well 
enough, when I’m bad enough; and so there’s no 
help, I'm going off some of these days, right after 
my great-grandfather, dying of nothing in parti- 
cular, but everything in general, That’s what fin- 
ishes all our folks.’’ 








MensMAn’s Perronizep Beer Tonic contains the 
entire nutritious properties of beef. It is not a mere 
stimulant like the extracts of bee!, but contains 
blood-making, teh ad cm aye J and life-sustaining 
properties ; is invaiuable in all enfeebled conditions, 
whether the result of exhaustion, nervous prostza- 
tion, overwork or acute disease ; and in every form 
of debility, particularly if resulting from pulmonary 
complaints. CasweLL, Hazarp & Co., Proprietors, 








Fifth Avenue Hotel Building, New York- 


| thrown into a state of very serious perplexity. | 


It so happened that | 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, _ 


the dangerous classes from the country, and it is | LOST SEVEN POUNDS IN THREE WEEKS. | 


ALLAN’S ANTI-FaT is a genuine medicine, and 
will reduce corpulency from two to five pounds per 
week. Purely vegetable and perfectly harmless, 


acting entirely on the food in the stomach, prevent- | 


ing the formation ot fat. It is also a positive remedy 
for dyspepsia and rheumatism. 
BOSTON, Mass., Feb. \1th, 1878. 
| Borantc Mepicink Co., Buffalo, N. Y.: 
Gentlemen — The lady alluded to lost seven 
| pene in three weeks, by the use of Allan’s Anti- 
‘at. 


Yours truly, SMITH, DOOLITTLE & SMITH, 
Wholesale Druggists. 


Sunday Night Line to Boston.—Cvomwencing 
next Sunday, the 23d inst,, the steamers of the Fall River 
Line to Boston will make Sunday trips until after the 8th 
of September, leaving New York at 5 P.M., as on week 
days. Hall's celebrated bands have been re-engaged for 
the season ; nightly promenade concerts on board the 
‘* BRISTOL”? and “* PRovipENCR’’ may therefore be en- 
joyed. 


ST. NICHOLAS HOTEL, 


New York City. 


This popular resort for travelers has been rejuvenated 
aud improved, and business continued without interrup- 
tion under the same management. All the features that 
have so signally contributed to its world-wide reputation 
will be maintained. A uniform tariff of $3.50 per day for 
all parts of the house. 


URIAH WELCH, Proprietor. 


Late firm 8S. HAWK & CO, 
At Reasonable Rates—Money on Life 
and Endowment Insurance Policies and Mortgages ; same 
bought ; insurance of all kinds effected with best com. 
panies. J. J. HABRICH & CO., 165 & 167 Broadway. 


M. CRANE & Co. 


57 Park Place-N. Y. 
Fac-similes of Wood-cuts, fine Engravings, etc. BOOK-WORK 
a SPECIALTY.—ESTIMATES furnished on application. 
“Mr. Crane has done all my electrotype and stereotype 
vork for the past ten years,’’—F RANK Lasix. 











ELEOTROTYPEBS 
| STEREOTYPERS, 











TUMBRIDGE*C0, 


STOCK EXCHANCE, 
21 New Street and 62 Broadway, 


Stocks bought and sold in lots of any number of 
shares on margin of one per cent. 
or over. 


Operators have the option of trading on B 3, S 38, or 
Regular Sale. Additional margin will be received at any 
time before the original margin is exhausted. 

1 


« COMMISSIONS. x 


16 
TUNMBERIDGE w& Co. 


HOWE’S CAVE, 


Schoharie County, New York, 
Is located on the liné of the A. and S, R. R., is three 
miles in length, and is the only cave in the world 
lighted by gas. Tourists will find at the mouth of the 
cave a First-class Hotel, The cave is visited by thou- 
sands yearly, Admission to cave, $1. 

E. HILTS, Proprietor. 


Have You Read 
STARTLING DEVELOPMENTS 


The Dead Witness, 


MRS. METTA V. VICTOR’S THRILLING NOVEL, 
In 


FRANK LESLIE'S 


CHIMNEY CORNER? 


For sale at all the news-depots. Price 10 cents, Annual 
subscription, $4. Three months, $1. Post-paid. 








Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 


53, 55 & 57 Park Place, New York. 





HAVE YOU SEEN THE 


MATRIMONIAL TIMES? 


It’s just the paper you want. Each number contains 
two or three columns of Corresponding Advertisements 
from both sexes who desire your correspondence or ac- 
quaintance. Send 10 Cts. for sample copy. 

WHITE & CO., Pub., Box 3467, Boston, Mass. 





Frank Leslie’s 


SUNDAY MAGAZINE, 


Rev. Cuas. F. Dees, D.D., LL. D., Eprror. 


Published at the low price of $3 a year (clergymen 
$2.50). Single copy, 25 cents. Forwarded 
free of postage. 


Send 25 Cents for Specimen Copy. 


Vols. L, IL and IIL, in Elegant Binding, wil! 
be sent by Express (the weight exceeding the limit of 
mail matter), at charge of the subscriber, on receipt of 
price, $2.25 a volume. 


Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 





53, 55 & 67 Park Place, New York, 





(Jury 6, 1878. 


ANCHOR LINE. 
POPULAR ROUTE TO EUROPE. 
Steamers sail from New York every WEDNESDAY and 

SATURDAY to 
GLASGOW, LONDON or LONDONDERRY. 
Cabins, $65 to $80. Steerage, $28. 
Passengers booked to any point on the Continent of 
Europe at lowest rates, 
HENDERSON BROS., Agts., 7 BowLING Green, NewYork. 


Peo 


| , E Li 
For ALBANY, SARATOGA, LAKE 


CHAMPLAIN, LAKE GEORGE, the 
Tea 


t i _ ADIRONDACKS, MONTREAL, 
$1.00 e Maa and the 
FIRST CLASS, ~ Vos; NORTH and 


> 
WEST. 





™ 


$1.50 EXCURSION to™~' 
ALBANY AND RETURN 
DECK, - . 


Steamer DREW or ST. JOHN leaves Pier 41, N. R., 
daily, including Sunday, 6 p.m. Free transfer to and 
from Brooklyn by Brooklyn ‘* Annex ’”’ Boats, 

Through Tickets can be had at the office on the pier ; 


25 cts. 


at all Westcott Express offices; at the hotels and ticket 
offices in New York, or of connecting Railroad and Steam- 
boat Lines 8S. E. MAYO, Gen. Passenger Agent. 





FALL RIVER LINE 


—FOR— 


BOSTON 


And ali Points East, via Newport and Fall River. 
Mammoth Palace Steamers BRISTOL and POVI- 
DENCE leave New York daily from foot of Murray Street, 
5 P M } SUNDAY TRIPS, From 
i. June 23 to Sept. 8, inc. pier 28, N.R. 
Leave Brooklyn, via ‘‘ Annex” boat, at 4.30 P.M 
Tickets and State Rooms secured at all principal hotels 
and ticket offices, at the pier, and on steamers. 
BORDEN & LOVELL, Agents. 
Gro, L. Connor, General Passenger Agent. 


Frank Leslie's 


HOME LIBRARY. 


STANDARD WORKS OF FAMOUS AUTHORS. 





EITRA EDITION, NOW READY. 
Sent to any address, postpaid, at the following 
EXTRAORDINARY LOW PRICE!! 





No. Cte. 

1.—HARD CASH. By Caries Reape............20 
2.—THE MOONSTONE. By Witxrm Co.uns.......20 
3.—A VAGABOND HEROINE. By Mrs. Anniz Ep- 


WARE, cccccccce POSCcrcccccccccococoecs ecconck® 
4.—THE CAXTONS. By Lorp Lyrron............20 
5.—FROM DREAMS TO WAKING, By E. Lyxn 

BMT ccccccescocccsees Ceeecccecccccere eccee lO 
6.—MURPHY’S MASTER. By James Payn........ 10 
7.—THE HUNCHBACK OF NOTKE DAME. By 

Vicrorn Hugo.......... O08 Ce cccccccccccce coc ec 
8&—GOOD-BY, SWEETHEART. By Ruopa Broveu- 

DEF 6. 0806605086 0s 0000 00s cnncecscecccoccccoscs 20 
9.—HANNAH. By the Author of “John Halifax, 

GOMTEER. , occ ccccccccs Ccccceccocscccccocce 10 


10,—PEG WOFFINGTON. By Cyares Reapg,......10 
1L.—WHITE LIES. By Cuarues Reape............ 
12—SWORD AND GOWN. By the Author of ‘‘Guy 

EE va ccnivinssetedéiacackviceocees 
13.—EUGENE ARAM. By Lorp LyrtTon........... 20 
14—IN SILK ATTIRE, By Wituiam Biack........20 
15.—ROBINSON CRUSOE. By Danie Deror...... 
16.—SCENES 1N CLERICAL LIFE. Part L By 


George ELJor.......... .. wenséssensececeeee 20 
17.—SCENES IN CLERICAL LIFE Part IL By 
Groner Euior......... $060d6eddessseagceseseocle 


18.—GRANVILLE DE VIGNE. By “Ouma”,......20 





Back Numbers always on hand, and will be supplied by 
your Newsdealer, or by the Publisher on receipt 
of the price named. 





FRANK LESLIE’S PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
53,55 & 57 Park Place, New York. 


S 
You , . A WHOLE 
IMPERIAL AUSTRIAN 


100 Florins Vienna City 


GOVERNMENT BOND, 


Which bonds are issued and secured by the Government, 
and are redeemed in drawings 


FOUR TIMES ANNUALLY 
Until each and every bond is drawn with a larger or 
smaller Premium, Every bond must draw a 
Prize as there are no BLANKS. 


THE THREE HIGHEST PRIZES AMOUNT TO 
200,000 FLORINS, 
50,000 FLORINS, 
30,000 FLORINS, 
And bonds not drawing one of the above prizes must 
draw a premium of not less than 180 FLORINS, 
The next drawing takes place on the 


Ist of JULY, 1878, 


And every bond bought of us on or before the Ist or 
JULY is entitled to the whole premium that may 
be drawn thereon on that date 
Out-of-town orders sent in RecisterED LETTERS and 
inclosing $5, will secure one of these bonds for the next 
drawing. 


For orders, circulars, or any other information, 
address: 


INTERNATIONAL BANK CoO., 
185 Chatham Square Bank Building, New York City. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1874. 

N.B.—In writing please state that you saw this in 
FrRaNK Lesiiz’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 





WITH 





Jory 6, 1878.) 





KEEP’S SHIRTS. 
The Best and Cheapest in the World. 


WE CANNOT MAKE BETTER SHIRTS 
AT ANY PRICE, 


All made from the celebrated Wamsutta Muslin; bosoms 
3-ply, alllinen. The very best 

Keep’s Patent Partly Made Shirts, 6 for $7, 
Only plain seams to finish. 

Keep’s Custom Shirts, the very best, to measure, 
6 for $9 

Keep’s Fancy Pereale Shirts, to measure, 6 
for $9. Perfect satisfaction guaranteed 

An el gant set of extra heavy Gold-plated Buttons pre 


sented to every purchaser of 6 Shirts, 


KEEP’S UNDERWEAR, 
Pepperill Jean Drawers, very best, 50 cents each. 
Nainsook Undervests, very best,75e, each 
Canton Flannel Vests and Drawers, 75e. each, 


KEEP’S UMBRELLAS. 


Best Gingham, with Patented Protected Ribs, $1 each. 
Twilled Silk, Paragon Frames, $3. 
Ladies’ Sun Umbrellas, newest styles, $2.50 each. 


KEEP’S COLLARS, CUFFS, Ete. 
Four-Ply Linen Collars, 6 for 75c. 
Four-Ply Linen Cuffs, $1.50 half dozen, 


English Half-hose, super stout, 25ce. pair. 

Pure Linen Cambric Handkerchiefs, $1.50 half-dozen. 
Samples and circulars mailed free, on application 

All goods warranted. 


Shirts only delivered free 

Merchants will be furnished with Trade Circulars, on 
application, as we are prepared to furnish the trade on 
the most favorable terms 


KEEP MANUFACTURING CO., 


165 and 167 Mereer St., New York. 


— 4th 


Grand Distribution 


Commonwealth Distribution Co., 
ws $115,400! 


IN CASH PRIZES. 


NOTE THE ATTRACTION!! 


$30,000 FOR ONLY $2! 
By authority of the Commonwealth of Kentucky, 
to take place in the City o1 Louisville, Ky. 


On WEDNESDAY, JULY Slst, 1878. 
NO SCALING! NO POSTPONEMENT! 


Drawing under the immediate supervision of Colonel 
R. C. Winrersmita, Ex.-Treas, State of Ky., Gen’, T. A. 
Harris and Gro. EK. H. Gray. 


LIST OF PRIZES. 




















iC, err $30,000 100 Prizes $100 ea $10,000 
1 Prize. .ccccscccce 16,000 300 Prizes 50ea. 15,000 
Co er 5,000 500 Prizes 20ea. 10,000 


5 Prizes $1,000 each 5,000] 1,000Prizes l0ea 10,000 
20 Prizes $500 each 10,000 


9 Prizes $300 each, Approximation Prizes,..... $2,700 
9 Prizes 200 each “ mm 4eeben 1,800 
9 Prizes 100 each ba 7 seeeee 900 
ey eee eT ee eee $115,400 


Whole Tickets, $2. Halif Tickets, $1. 

Remit by Post-office Money Order, Registered Letter, 
Bank Draft, or Express. Full list of Drawing published 
in Louisville CourreR-JouRNaL and New York Herald, 
and mailed to all ticket-holders... For tickets and tufor- 
mation, address COMMONWEALTH DISTRIBUTION CO., 
or, T. J. COMMERFORD, Sec’y, Courier-Journal Build- 
ing, Louisville, Ky. 


Or, B. H, PORTER & CO., Eastern Agts., 
1227 Broadway, New York. 


SULPHUR SPRINGS AT HOME. 


A= For SKIN AND BLoop DIsEasEs, 
RHEUMATISM, STIFF JOINTS, 
CHRONIC COMPLAINTS, &C. 

= A Portable Steam Bath, 













A Portable Fomentation 
Box, for obstructions, 
weakness and pains,and 
to sweat the throat or 
any part of the body, 
neatly arranged for trav- 
eling purposes........ 8.00 

The apparatus occupies only 

12x6 inches 

Apply for circular, with illus- 

trations, testimonials of lead- 

ng physicians and recommend- 
ations of medical societies, to 

J. De BEER, M.D., 25 

Bromfield St., Boston. 





TERVOUS EXHAUSTION.—A medical essay. 
comprising a series of lectures delivered at Kahn’s 
Museum of Anatomy, on the cause and cure of pre- 
mature decline, showing indisputably how lost health 
may be regained, affording a clear synopsis of impedi- 
ments to marriage, and the treatment of nervous and 
physical debility, being the result of twenty years’ ex- 
perience. By mail, 25 cts, currency or postage stamps, 
Address,SEC’ Y,Kahn’s Museum, 688 Broadway, New York 


BOHEMIAN BIER. 


SCHMITT & KOEHNE. 


Central Park Lager Bier 
Brewery, 
Brewery & Office, 159-165 
E. 59th St. Ice house and 
Rock-vaults, 56-57th Street, 
Ave. A, and East River, N.Y. 
We guarantee ** BOHEMIAN BIER” to equal 
Imported Bier in all respects, and to Excel Domestic 
and Western Biers in Taste, Color and Substance, 
thus making it the 
“BEST SHIPPING BIER.” 
Sold cheaper than Western Bier. 

















CURE CURE ee esc ie Pe 





can be grown on the smoothest face ina 
HISKERS few weeks by the use of INCING, 2 New 
discovery. One bottle Free, Send stamp for particulars. 
INCINO CO., 264 Main St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Perfumed Snowflake and Chromo Cards, no 2 alike, 
50 name in gold or jet, 10c. Star Card Co., Clinton- 
ville, Conn. 7 








Fashionable Cards, no 2 alike, with name, 10¢., 
2 postpaid. Gro. L Reep & Co,, Nassau, N. Y, 


Mixed Cards, with name, 10c. and stamp. 
6 Agt’s Outfit, 10c. L. C. COE & CO., Bristol, Conn. 


Decalcomanie or Transfer Pictures 
10c. 60 Scrap, or Jar Pictures, 10c.—all post-paid, 
J. W. FRIZZELL, 478 W. Baltimore st, Baltimore, Md. 


Mixed Cards, Snowflake, Damask, etc., no 2 alike, 
3 with name, 10c. J. Minkler & Co,, Nassau, N. Y. 








__ FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


The Cheapest Magazine Published in the World. 


128 Pages, Quarto; over One Hundred Engravings. Price only 25 Cents. 


H rank 


POPULAR 


Leslie’s 


MONTHLY. 


The July Number, Now Ready 


HAS THE FOLLOWING EXTRAORDINARY TABLE OF 


CONTENTS: 


LITERATURE 


Smuggling in the United States; its Extent, its Perils and 
its Penalties. 

Ruined by a Spider 

Aprons. 

The Marguerite. Poem. 

Alice’s Child. By Eben E. Rexford. 

Salmon in the Mississippi. 

Ink. 

The Death of Foorsut. A Tale of Tiger-hunting. 

Reception of Hernando Cortez by the Emperor Monte- 
zuma, in Mexico. 

Why Popes Change their Names. 

Conrad Heydon’s Ghost. 

The Dracena, or Dragon-tree. 

The Quest of the Rose. Poem. 

Magnificence of Ancient Rome. 

St. Helena in 1878. 

My Two Loves. By Annie Thomas. 

The Power of Growing Vegetation. 

Fancies of Old Travelers. 

Guinnard’s Adventures in Patagonia. 

Trapping a Grizzly. 

Idlings with Nature, Poem. 

A Modern Cinderella’ By M., T. Caldor. 

Sonnet. 

The Falcon and its Prey. 

A Vagabond Abroad—Naples. By C. W. Stoddard 

A New Species of Bower-bird. 


A Relic. Poem. By G. A. Davis. 

An Antiquary in a Difficulty. 

A Singing Mouse. 

Effects of Light upe” Diamonds, 

Siberian Exiles 

The American Countess. By Etta W. Pierce. Chapters 
XXV. to XXIX 

Pope Boniface VIII. at Anagni. 

Hunted Down. 

A Four-footed Thief. 

Traveler’s Tree, 

Dolly. By Mrs. M, A. Denison. 

Seal-hunting. 

An Intelligent Horse. 

The Buffala Ferry on the Tigris. By August Locher. 

The Story of the Eyes. 

The Physiognomy of the Nose. By S Simms, M.D. 

The Picnic. 

The Sea-saw. 

The Steward’s Devotion, 

Jock a Little Out of Sorts, 

The Cruise of the Yacht Pgonde. By Mrs. Jane G. 
Austin. 

In a Samoiede Tent, By David Ker. 

The History of Electricity. Second Paper. By Professor 
Charles A. Joy, Ph. D. 

Recent Progress in Science. 

Entertaining Column, 


ENGRAVINGS, 


Smuggling in the United States: Smuggling Havana 
Cigars in New York Bay—Picking up the Bags— 
Smuggling in Winter—Signal to Smugglers from a 
Havana Steamer—Smugglers Disguised as Fisher- 
men —A Noted Smuggler’s Retreat—A Revenue 
Officer Killed by Smugglers-Woman Smuggling 
Knives—Examining a Skirt—A Lady Detected Smug- 
gling Diamonds in her Shoes and Stockings— 
Detection of a Violin Smuggler—Officers Watching 
Smuggling-boats near Calais, Maine—Examining Pas- 
sengers’ Trunks at the Custom House at Vanceboro’ 
—A Sale of Articles Seized for Attempts to Smuggle. 

Alice’s Child. 

The Death of Foorsut. 

Conrad Heydon’s Ghost, 

The Dracena, or Dragon-tree. 

The Quest of the Rose: In the Hayfield, 

St. Helena in 1878: Spot where Napoleon I. was interred. 

View of Jamestown. 

The Power of Growing Vegetation. 

Fancies of Old Travelers: The Duck-trea, 

My Two Loves, 

Guinnard’s Adventures in Patagonia: Patagonian Dancers 
—Argentine Cattlemen Attacked by Patagonians— 
Guinnard Carried off by the Indians — Guin- 
nard and his Companian Surprised by a Rising 
Torrent—Guinnard and his Companian Attacked by 
pPoyuches, a Puiagoman Tribe — Kar-Piercing, the 
Patagonian Ceremony when a Name is given to a 
Child—A Guanaco Attacked by a Puma—Patagonians 
Hunting the Guanaco and the Nandor, or American 
Ostrich—Funeral Rites among the Patagonians. 

Trapping a Grizzly. 

Idlings with Nature. 

A Modern Cinderella. 

The Falcon and its Prey, 

Sonnet. » 

A Vagabond Abroad—Naples: Eel Market at Naples—The 
City and Bay of Naples—The Watermelon Dealers, 





Naples—A Street Stall in Naples; Scene in a Public 
Thoroughfare at Naples—The Feast of Pi Di Grotta, 
Naples—Street-preaching, Naples. 

The American Countess: ‘‘A man appeared on the 
threshold, seized Strozzi by the collar, and dropped 
him straight down the broad, carved staircase,”’ 

Good-bve. 

Pope Boniface VIII: “’Tis hence you spring, to this 
return ’’—Sciarra Colonna Commanding Pope Boni- 
face VIIL, at Anagni, to Surrender and Abdicate. 

A Four-footed Thief, 

Hunted Down. 

The Traveler’s Tree. 

Dolly 

Any Sacrifice for the Sake of Style. (Comic), 

Seal-hunting, 

An Intelligent Horse. 

The Buffalo Ferry on the Tigris. 

The Peri. From a Statue by Tabacchi. 

The Story of the Eyes. 

The Picnic, 

The Physiognomy of the Nose: Professor Morse—Tom 
Harris—A Nose indicating Little or no Reason—Rev. 
Morley Punshon—Ear! of Shaftesbury—Isaac Pitman. 

The See-saw, 

The Steward’s Devotion, 

Jock a Little Ont of Sorts. 

The Cruise of the Yacht Ygonde. 

A Drink by the Wayside. 

A Samoiede Joute or Tent. 

The History of Electricity: Volta, in 1799, constructs the 
first Electric Pile—Volta—Humphrey Davy—Davy 
decomposes Alkalies by the Voltaic Pile— Discovery 
of Electricity in Steam—Holz’s Electric Machine— 
Armstrong's Electric Machine—Battery at the Poly- 
technic School—Bunsen’s Battery—Daniell’s Bat- 
tery—Cruikshank constructing the Trough Battery— 
The Trough Battery, 

The Happy Home. 





Every Number gives 128 pages of excellent literature, embracing what would require volumes in other form; and, 
witb a hundred or more engravings, furnishes reading full of interest, timely and educational 


Beautiful and substantial Binding Cases are ready for sale at the close of each volume, price 75 cents. 


Beautifully bound volumes Nos. III, and IV. for 1877 and V. for 1878 of POPULAR MONTHLY are now ready, 
and will be mailed to any address on receipt of price. For Vol III. or IV., $2; for Vol. V., $2.50, postage paid. 





The * POPULAR MONTHLY ” is published on the 15th of each month, and can be found at all news-depots. 


128 Pages, Quarto; over 100 Illustrations. Price, 25 Cents, 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, $3.00, POSTAGE FREE 


Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 53, 55 & 57 Park Place, New York 





Imitation Gold Watches. 
$8, $10, $15, $20 and $25 each; Chains $2 
to $12 tomatch. Jewelry of the same. Sent 
= C.0.D., by Express. Send stamp for I)lus- 
trated Circular. COLLINS METAL WATCH 


Factory, 335 Broadway, N. Y. Box, 
Fashionable Visiting Uards—no two alike, with 
name, 10e. Nassau Card Co., Nassau, N. Y. 


Have You Read 


THE 


STARTLING DEVELOPMENTS 


The Dead Witness, 


MRS. METTA V, VICTOR’S THRILLING NOVEL, 


IN 


FRANK LESLIE'S 


CHIMNEY CORNER? 


For sale at all the news-depots. Price 10 cents, Annual 
subscription, $4. Three months, $1. Post-paid 





ANTIDOTE. Cheaper than the drug. Send 
stamp to Dr. Bowser, Logansport, Indiana 








Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 
53, 55 & 57 Park Place, New York. 





MACIC 
TRICK 


FAN! 


and durable Fan; 





Latest thing out. A 
bandit to a friend and pe yr byl pieces; 
ol 


= can restore it; e rich joke; causes gm eal wontens vats 

by peer! any CL Gent pects for 20 cents ; two for 3 centsg 
ity © 

OP yt vie OE et 





A Telephone line for home convenience and amuse- 
ment, Speaking Tubes and Electric Cord, with full 
directions for setting up, post-paid, for 25c, Every instru- 
ment perfect. TOY TELEPHONE CO,, 30 Bond St, N.Y. 


Pier te. toe per he. S al subjects 10c. ea 





3 for 25c. T5c. per doz. Catalogues of Photos, 
ks, &c. 3c. N. L. Whitney, 67 Jackson St. Chicago, 


ETE 
ny 





COMP 


weak ainp 


aktect 
line of Pres Dre a, PRESS 


DA TSON, Man’ 
227 Washington St Boston. 


50 Snowflake, Crown, Gold Dust and Damask Cara, 
no 2 alike, your name on all in gold and jet, 10c, 
G. A. SPRING & 0O., East Watunarorp, Conn. 


2 Fancy Cards, Snowflake Damask. Assorted in 25 
styles, with name, 10 ots. Nassau Card Co., Nassau, 
New York. 


2 Styles of Cards 10c., or 10 Chromo Cards 10c. 
with name; Outfit 10c. J. B. Huested, Nassau, N.Y. 


Perfumed Cards [no 2 alike], Name in Crimsan; 
Gold & Jet, 10c. C.iINToN BRos., Clintonville, Ot. 























50 FINE CARDS no 2 alike. name in crimson, gold and 
jet, only 10¢, DIME CO., Clintonville, Conn. 
4 MIXED CARDS, with name, 10cta. Agent’s 
outfit, 10cts L JONES & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 





Agents Wanted. 


- PAAAAYS ~~ ~ 


ig Pa made by Agents selling our Rubber Printing 
ray Stamps Taylor Bros. & Co., Cleveland, 0, 


350 A MONTH,—Agents wanted 36 best 
selling articles in the world. One sample 
free. Address, JAY BRONSON, Detroit, Mich 


Salary. Salesmen wanted to sell our 
a Staple Goods to dealei 1. No peddling. 
Expenses paid. Permanent empleo: 
ment. address S. A. GRANT & CO. 
2, 4,6 & 6 Home 8t., Cincinnati, O. 


GOLD PLATED WATCHES. Cheapest 
inthe known world. Sample Watch Free to 
Agents. Address, A. CouLTER & Co., Chicago. 





A DAY to Agents canvassing for the Fireside 
Visitor. Terms and Outfit Free Address, 
. P. 0. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 


-_————————___ 








GENTS WANTED for the Best and Fastest- 

Selling Pictorial Books and Bibles Prices re 
duced 33 per cent. Address NaTiONAL PUBLISHING Co., 
Philadelphia, Chicago, or St. Louis. 


$5 A DAY pak ed FINE ART NOVELTIES: 
OUTFIT FREE. J. & BUrrorn’s sons, Boston. 


RUNAWA Y GIRLS,, 
And their Startling Adventures. 

A new book. AGENTS WANTED. It points many a 
moral, and is a TERRIBLE WARNING to girls to stay at 
home. EVERY MOTHER, EVERY FATHER should 
place it in their daughters’ bands. The book is printed in 
English and German, is SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED, 
and RETAILS at 25 cents; (postage stamps taken.) 
BARCLAY & CU., Publishers, 2i North (R) Seventh 
Street, Philadelphia 


Good News to all Out of 
Employment. 


We will send free by mail to any one desiring pleacant 
and profitable employment. a beautiful Chromo and con- 
fidential circular of the AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
CHROMO COMPANY showing how to make money, Wy 
have something entirely new, such as hag nev+, been 
offered to the public before. There is lots of money in 
it for agents. Address, inclosing a 8 cents stamp for 
return postage on Chromo, F. GLEASON, 19 Essex 
Street, Boston, Mass, 4 


from Nervovs Desiurry, 
etc., can learn of a certain 
. and speedy remedy, free, 


by addressing, Dr. JAQUES & CO., Cincinnati, Ohio 























SHORT HAN a Easy. Sent free. Address, 
E, Goodrich, Williamsburgh, N.Y. 


Frank Leslie’s 


CHIMNEY CORNER 


Is an American Household Journal ot great merit, and: 
very eminent writers are its regular contributors, It 
has a constant succession of Serial Novels; interesting 
Short Stories completed in each number; Sketches, 
Biographies, Essays, Travels, History, Anecdotes, etc., 
etc. It is admirably and profusely illustrated. 

It is issued every Monday, and can be had atall news: 
depots, price 10 centa Annual Subscription, $4 Three- 
months, $1. Postpaid. 


Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 
53, 55 & 57 Park Place, New York. 








Variety, Entertainment & Amusement. 


IN 


FRANK LESLIE'S 


Pleasant Hours 


Pleasing Stories Completed in 
Each Number. 
THEY ARE ALL BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 


Pleasant Hours is a Varied and Entertaining 
Publication. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 


PRICE 15 CENTS. ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, $1.50 
SOLD BY ALL NEWSDEALERS. 


Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 
53, 55 & 567 Park Place, New York. 








erfcheint feit 1857 und enthalt in jeder Nummer 
aufer fortlaufenden Romanen viel intereffanten 
Lejefloff gue Unterhatiung umd Gelehrang, 3. B. 
illuftrirte Befchreibungen der intereffanteften Bee 
gebenheiten auf der ganjgen Erde, Novellen, Heine 
Erzihkngen, hrrye biographifdhe Skigzen, Reife- 
Vejdhreibungen, Aneldoten, fomifde RKleinigtei- 
ten, Miszellen, Rathfel u. f.w. Bede, fechacon 
Seiten umfaffende Nummer if reid) iyftrirg 
mit jiwangig oder mehr feinen Holgicdhnitten, 
sarank Sesfie’s Sluftrirte Beitung™ 
ift das eingige derartige illufirixte Familienblate 
in den Ber. Staaten. 

Diefelbe erideing widentlicd und ift bet alfen 
ReitungsAgenten und Budhhindlern gu haben. 
Sede Nummer foftet 10 Cents, Sie wird fiir 
ben Subftriptionspreis von 4 Dollars per Sahr 
portofrei von der Office aus nach allen Theiler, 
der Ver. Staaten verfandt. 


Frank Seslie’s Vublishing Sonse, 





63, 55 & 57 Park Place, New York, 
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BOILED CROW. WILL IT EVER END? 
Senator Conkuina—“T detest it; but for the sake of the party harmony 1 will swallow it.” Cuorus oF Disevusten Critizens—“ We'll hear no more of the will.” 
' 
Best Crackers inthe World) Have You Read | (HINA & GLASSWARE HE aD aN als 
FOR Earoar. AND TABLE USE, THE DINNER, TEA AND TOILET SETS ARC A Te . 
TABLE WARE, CUTLERY, END STAMP FOR ILLUSTRATEL LI IST 
AND ALL HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS 
- NE HUNDRED ARTICLES, | BARS ‘sion R 
STARTLING DEVELOPMENTS | os* 0% ose Besone anrictrs, || BRERA Niacin 
on GOODS BOXED AND SHIPPED TO ALL PARTS DAILY 
_ Send for Catalogue Price-list, mailed free, and save 
Th D F Wit 50 per cent. DELIGHTFUL SUNDAY READING, 
€ Vead WITNESS, EDWARD D. BASSFORD, —% 
The old-fashioned hand-made cold-water wager. Thirty MRS. METTA V. VICT@R’S THRILLING NOVEL. 1,2,3,12,13,15 &17 Frank Leslie’s 


ninth year of their manufacture. 
keep in any climate. 


BENJAMIN F. JAMES & CO., 


Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 





HERTS BROTHERS 


y 
i 


FREE & 





The Fashion Standard of America. 


IN 


FRANK LESLIE'S 


CHIMNEY CORNER? 


For sale at all the news-depots. Price 10 cents. Annual 


subscription, $4. Three months, $1, Postpaid 


Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 


53,55 & 57 Park Place, New York. 


j 
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LADY’S MAGAZINE 


Gazette of Fashion 
FO RR “= 8 i 2 


Now Ready. 


The Fashion Piates, 
imported monthly from Paris expressly for this Maga 
The 


with full de:criptions, 


colored and plain, are 


zine Latest Modes are thus obtained, 


strictly 


together 


accurate, of the most 


recent styles of 


Ladies’ and Children’s Wear. 


There are also pictures and details of the latest 


American Fashion Novelties. 


Home AND ForeiGn matters are beautifully illustrated.- 





The .Letter-press embraces Novels and Short Stories, 


Poetry miscellancous fund of general | 


| 
| 
and a choice, } 
| 


information 


PUBLISHED ON THE 15TH OF EACH MONTH. 


Annual Subscription, $3.50, postpaid 


Frank Leslie's Publishing House, 


Ey 





63, 55 & 57 Park Place, New York. 


National Wood M’f'g Co., 
950 BROADWAY near 23d St., 
__NEW-VORR. _ 





ANTI-FAT 


ALLAN’S ANTI-FAT is the great remedy for Cor- 
pa nce. It is purely vegetable and perfectly harm- 
foe. it acts upon the food in the stomach, pre- 
venting its being converted into fat. aken in 
accordance with directions, it will uce a 
air from twe to five pounds per week. 

Corpulence is not only a disease itself, but the 
harbinger of others.” So wrote Hippocrates two 
thousand years ago, and what was true then is none 
the less so to-day. Sold by druggists, or sent, by ex- 
press, for $1.50. Quartersdozen $4.00, Address, 


BOTANIC MEDICINE CO., Prop’ rs, Bu Buffalo, N.Y. 


WANT FLAGSOR 


fat 


UNTING=Ert GOODS LOW PRICES & GOOD WORK 
oroer oF GN RRRSN WRRANS aU RANGA Leal 





COOPER INSTITUTE, 


New York City, 





Eastlake Styles. Cheap- 
est in the world. Send 
stamp for illustrated 
catalogue, J. Z GIFFORD, 136 E. 28th St., New York. 


PREMIUM TO SUBSCRIBERS! 


Subscribers to any of 


Frank Leslie’s Publications 


By remitting One Dollar (and nine cents to pay 








postage) in addition to the annual subscription price of 


the periodical, may obtain a copy of 


| MRS, FRANK LESLIE’S CHARMING WORK, 





ENTITLED, 


From Gotham to the Golden Gate, 


Being a most interesting narrative of the writer’s 
personal experience during a transcontinental pleasure 
trip. 


The book is profusely illustrated, and got up in 


elegant style by G. W, CanLeton & Co. It will be sent, 


together with the periodical subscribed for, by mail, 


post-paid, for one year. 


Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 





53, 55 & 57 Park Place, New York. 


The New Monthly Magazine, 
FRANK LESLIE'S 

Budget of Wit, Humor, Anecdote 
and Adventure, 


is Now Ready, and For Sale at all 
Newsdealers’. 








For JULY, 





PRICE 15 CENTS. ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION 
$1.50, POSTPAID. 


This Magazine, which, for the variety of its contents, 
and its cheapness, is unequaled by any similar publica- 
tion in the world, has 96 Quarto Pages, and nearly 
100 Illustrations. 


SEND 15 CENTS for SPECIMEN COPY. 


——— 


Prank Leslie’s Publishing House, 
53, 55 & 57 Park Place, New York, 





CHARLES GRAEF, F. COURVOISER & CURLIER FRERER, COGNACS 


65 Broad Street, 
New York. 


Sole Agent for 


Pommery ‘ 
HENKELL 4 CO., HOC 
JOURNU FRERES’ CLARET WINES. 


Sec” Champagnes, 
WINES, 





SUNDAY MAGAZINE, 


Rev. CaarLes Force Drems, D.D., LL. D., Editor. 





The JULY 
Now Ready, 


Number, 


Commences a New Volume of this brilliant periodical 
which receives the highest commendation of the Clergy, 
the Press, and ail classes of the community, 


It contains some forty separate articles, and the 
illustrations number over seventy. The contents are 
of an exceedingly varied, interesting, amusing and in- 
structive character. Among the prominent papers are: 


“Tar Homes or St. Jonn.’”’ by Rev. John P. Hurst, 
D.D., President of Drew Theological Seminary, illus 
trated with views showing the present appearance of all 
the places, from Bethsaida to Patmos, which can be 
identified as having been the successive abodes of the 
Beloved Disciple ; ‘* THE ARMENIANS,” by George Smith ; 
“THe Leper or Aosta,’ a thrilling story, translated 
from the French by Miss Clare de Graffenreidt ; ‘‘ OLIVER 
CROMWELL AND THE PURITANS,” by Alfred H, Guernsey; 
*Rosk Evtiort,’’ a Scottish story, by Jane G. Owston ; 
a sermon by the Editor, the subject being ‘‘Gop’s GLoryY 
SHINING IN JEsvs’’; ‘* PopuLaAR ExeGEses”’ of several 
passages of Scripture ; editoriai comments upon ‘‘ANNI 
VERSARY WEEK’”’ and other current topics of interest ; 
critical notices of several leading books of the month, 
etc, etc. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE, 








Bishop DoGGett, of Virginia, thus speaks of the 
Magazine in a letter to the Editor: 

‘*From whomsoever received, it is a great favor to me; 
and I liasten to make the acknowledgment, as best I can, 
No periodical could better answer its object. It com 
bines more of the higher qualities of public interest and 
profit, of attraction and instruction, than any production 
of the American, and perhaps of the European, press. 
It is admirably conceived and ably executed. It is a 
great success, and similarly sustained, which I do not 
doubt, it will be a noble monument of useful and elegant 
enterprise, both to its Founder and Editor. ’’ 


BisHop Keener, of Louisiana, says: 


‘* Everybody in the family is eager to get hold of it— 
the little children, my son, my daughter, and the 
madame, all are as much interested in it as I am myself. 
So far as my own taste in this line is worth anything, Ll 
do not see how you could get up a better periodical for 
general reading, nor one that promises greater success.’’ 





128 Quarto Pages. 70 Fine Engravings. 





Annual subscription price, $3 ; 
Single copies, 25 cts.—postpaid. 
SEND 256 CENTS FOR A SPECIMEN COPY. 


Beautiful and sutistdntial Binding Cases for this 
magazine are ready for sale at the close of each yolume, 
price 75 cents, free by mail. Address, 


FRANK LESLIE'S PUBLISHING HOUSE 
53, 55 & 57 Park Place, New York. 








